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D. 


An Englishman in Paris. 


NOTES AND RECOLLECTIONS. In Two 
umes, 12mo. Cloth, $4.50. 


This work gives an intimate and most entertaining 
series of pictures of life in Paris during the reizns of 
Louis Philippe and Louis Napoleon. It contains 
personal reminiscences of the oid Latin Quarter, 
the Revolution of 1848, the coup d état, soviety, art, 
and letters during the Third Empire, the siéze of 
Paris, and the reign of the Commune. _The author 
enjoyed the acquaintance of most of she celebrities 
of this time; and he describes Balgac, -Alfred de 
Musset, Sue, the elder Dumas, Tagfioni, Flaubert, 
Auber, Féicien David, Delacroix, Horace Vernet, 
Decamps, Guizot, Thiers, and many otiers, whose 

appearance in these pages is the oce adign for fresh 
and interesting ane edote s. 


Vor 


an exceptionally favorable poiut of view. 


“A delightful book about Paris ofthe immediate 
past, one of the livelie tit has beenour good foriune 
toread. The author isan Englishmen, wholivedinthe 
French capital offand on o° continuously for ape 
riod which we have rou<shly estimated at torty years. 

.. For private reaso: s he will not give us hisname, 
though he assures us that. if it were known, it would 
inspire the reader with confidence. Nobo tly wants 
his name. 1f he willall »wus tosay so. What he tas 
written, in tts fascinating anecdotes, is its own suffi- 
cient recommendation. Ic is all well-informed gos 
sip about famous men, women and events, irom 
cover to cover.”’—London Datty News. 


° . 
The Naturalist in La Plata. 

By C. H. Hupson, C.M.Z.S., joint author of *Argen 
tine Ornitholory.’ W ith 2 27 Illustrations, 8vo, 
388 pages. Cloth, $4.00. 

“Mr. Hudson is not only aclever naturalist, but he 
possesses the rare gilt of intere-t ng his readers in 
whatever attracts him, and of being dissatisfied with 
mere observation unless it enaples him to ph loso- 
phize as well. With his ucidaccou itso: bird. past. 
and insect no one will fail to pe delighte a ondun 

Academ.. 

“ ... It wou'd be easy to multiply extracts from 
this most interesting beok. But it i«¢one to buy and 
read, for matter and style are alike excellent. 
London Spectator, 





The Historical Reference Book, 
‘sal His 

Univers rl 

With Ge 


Students, 


Comprising a Chronological Table of Unive 
tory, a Chronological Dictionary of 
History, a Biographical 
graphical Notes. For 
Teachers, and Readers. 
Third edition, and brough 
1892. Crown 8vo. Half leather, $3 00. 

“A small library in itself.”—Chic1yo Dias. 


“ An invaluable book of referenc e, use’ul 
the student and the general reader. The 
mentcould se arcely be better or more ce 
—New York Herald, 


“We miss hardly anything that we should cons'der 
desirable, and we have not bee : ab e to getect a sin- 
gle mistake or misprint.’—Vew Na 


The Principles of Ethics. 

Vol. I. By HERBERT Spencer. Including (Part I 
**The Data of Ethics **; (Part II.) ** The Indue 
tions of Ethics*’; (Part III.) ** The Ethies of 
Individual Life.*’ I2mo. Cloth, $2.00 

The first part of this vo lume Ww as P ublished sepa 
rately some years ago. Tie author “preg finished 


the second and third parte, all are nov issue lin 
one book under the above title changed fro m *‘* The 


Dictionary. 
the use of 
By Louis Hemprn 


revised down to 


alike to 
a-range- 
mvenient.” 





Principles of Morality’’ previously used nd- 
ingis uniform with the various other vi in 
cluded in the author's system of ** Synti il 





sophy.’ 

For convenience of those who have already pur 
chased Part I., Parts IT. and III. are bound together 
in aseparate volume. Price. $1.25 


caer" Send fo the curr ; b. r 


D. APPLE TON 





The Nation 


This work May well be | 
described as a volume of inner history written from 


Ap; 
& 


THURSDAY, JULY 28, 1892. PRICB to CENTS. 


APPLETON & COS NEW BOOKS. 


Essays upon some Controverted Jean de Kerdren. 


Questions, By the author of ‘Colette’ a aie - 
By THomas H. Huxrey, F.R.S., author of * Man’s 97, Town and Country | } Pa 
Place in Nature,’ ‘Lay Sermons,’ ete. 12n I Joents; ¢ $1.00 


Cloth, $2.00 “ The 'ove-story of the two voune persone te told 





















th the utmost sim ty Li freshoe ant With 
In this volume Prof. Huxley has brought together an inte sity of interest with w h me er 
a pumber of his more important recent essays, a skill seems to have ittle lt gives ish 
hasadde?tertain new matter. Among the topics | Out the imoression of a faithful te dering te 
disenésed Are “SYir. Gladstone and Genesis,” rr 0 fe . ae SS Swe Say se Serer eae ree 
Evolution of Theylogy."’ ‘Science and Pseudo Sci s nA. — yer a ck tae 
ence,’’ “Agnosticlym,** and ** The Rise and Progress . : 
) of Pakuontology 
A Little Norsk; 
Ethan Allen. rt —hegD 
THE ROBIN NOOD OF VERMONT. By Hewny or, Ol’ Pap’s Flaxen. 
Hatt. 12mo, Cloth, $1.00 By Hamuin GARLAND, a es Trave 
The aim of the author has been to depict Allen's Roads,” « A : s 16 
personality, and to throw some new light upon the With novel. specially , . na 
character of one who has heen often wi lv as oe ee nart 
sailed. Allen's own letters have been freely us S CULTS, OF . 
upon. The mass of material which has been ex “ Recent America 1, ean show nothing! r 
amined has included matter not utilized before. and than Mr. Gariand’s Ww ots 





the result is an impartial and careful picture of Al His sympathy with humanity $ percept 

lens associations and habits of thought and action the subtlest means goof Natu ? ower to b x 
which, it is believed, cannot be neglected by Ameri his reople before vu asif ys aix ‘ he 
cans interested in the history of their own country he ryards—ihese are his ow 


The Hope of the f . 





twee 

By GrorGe MacDona.p, author of ve ‘er A Tale of Twenty- five Hours. 

mons,’ * Robert Falconer,’ etc. 4 is By Braxper MaTrurws a jeORGE H. Jessop. Ay 

on %, 
$1.23. . is’ Su ers 8 i With novel, 
In this volume Dr. MacDonald, writing i necially designed cover and orna ted edges 

ple, graphic, interesting way, deals with vari ae) ies 
modern phases of religious belief. He discusse SR hag 
sin and its penalty, the reward of obedier Ice, 94, mus at < ‘ ing ‘ te Dox ro 
the relations of men to their Creat. rand to e Oo ‘ t 





other. Atatime when there is so muct ir y 
and unrest among thinking people, the frank discus 
sions and strong arguments of this book will be es 


peciaily pertinent and helpful 


Footsteps of Fate. In Two Parts. Each, 12mo, flexible cloth, $1 












By Lovis Covperrs, author of * Eline Vere," Trans Part 1, EASTERN CANADA AND NE Wi) NI 
lated from the Dutch by Clara Bell. With an In LAND Contains Full Des ite 
; P Interest R ; 
troduction by Edmond Gosse. Holland Fiction | ; ~ —* » s , ae 
. Piaoes, et« With an Apnendix. z and 
Series. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00 ; Laws, and Official Lists of Tr i 
‘Eline Vere’ is most careful ts de = of S at . Coen Re 
description, most picturesque in its coloring. RERTS 
Boston Pos ant IL, WESTERN CANADA—1. &. From 
Vere’ is a vivacious | TAWA AND MONTREAL 17 ae Pactric Ocean n 
i giving an evidently r ton along the Great Lakes; Manitoba 
ciety, and evineing the Saskatchewa the Canadian 
Philadel Welnesuas ains: e Canadian Nati al Park 
a; Va er’s Island, t By 
“c 
“es Bella” and Others. 
By Eeerton Castie, author of ‘Consequences.’ ee 
se m = so wh piuland ¢€ 
No. 95, Town and Country Library. 12m 8 so convenient a form 
Paper, 50 ce: ts; cloth, $1.00, is Maps and lilustrations 


‘The stories will be we ‘lromed with a sense of re- 
treahas = | pangeney by read-rs who have been clored 
by a too long successio of es sWeetness and 
familiar incident "—Z » ‘ 
“The author fs gifted with outs fancy, and the 
clever plots he has devised gain greatly in 2- 





Appletons’ General Guide to the 
United States. 





some, thanks to ~~ unfamiliar surroundings in With numerous Maps and Illustrations, New edi 

the tio: he most ar -@ Diy a * > . ’ 

Lit Wark © Most part takes place . tion, revised to date 12mo Fiexible moroe 
co, with tuck, $2.50. Part 1, separately, Nzw 


” December Roses.” 
By Mrs. Cawpre..-Praep, joint author of 
Hono 


brary 





Eng 
* The Richt $1 
Town and Country Li 
50 cents: cloth, $1.00 


AND AND MIppLE STATES AND ( 
Part IL, Sot 
h, $1.25 





ANADA, Cloth, 
West 





THERN AND 





ERN 
ble.’ No. 96. 


12mo 





STATES, clot 


Paper, 


rior English = Mars Campbell Paaets ube | Appletons’ Hand-Book of Ameri- 


in the wav 
done.” —/ 

* Several of thes personages in‘ The Ri ght Ho ynour 
ye are worthy of Trollope at his best.”"—/ 


of ate orgs eand sentiment is admirably 


can Summer Resorts. 
With ‘Maps, Table of 
ete New edition, revised to date 


IHustrations, Railroad Fares, 


5O cents 


TOMS fonthly Ruilletin, c 


CER, x, 3; 


mfaining announcements f important new and fo 


AND 5 Bonp Street, 


rtheoming books 


York. 


New 
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CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles. 
= o: om AUL’S SCHOOL (MILITARY). 
and oe School. Prepares for Univer- 
sities poms Scientific Schools. Also Primary Depart- 
ment. Catalogue on application. 





ConnzoricuT, Greenwich, 
CADEMY AND HOME FOR 
oe 8.—67th year of Academy, 13th of Home. 
on for College or Business. Absolutely 
hea thfal location and genuine home, with refined 
surroundings 
Gymnasium. References oqres. 
J. H. Boor, Principal. 





CONNECTICUT. Hamden. 2 
ECTORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS.— 
$325 to $375. Homelike influences combined 
with firm oo and thorough school sytem. Ex- 
tensive groun ae. boathouse, etc. Send 
for circular. Rev. H. L. EVEREST, M.A., Rector. 





NNECTICUT, Litchfield Co., New Preston. 
£ P: SO. V SEMINARY, FOR BOYS AND 
Young Men. References: President Dwight, 
Yale University; Rev. T. L. Cuyler. D.D., of Brook- 
lyn. For other waren enens or information inquire of 
Rev. HENRY UPSoN, Principal. 





“OoxNECTICUT, Pomfret Centre. ey 
HE MISSES VINTON’S SCHOOL 


for Girls will reopen Wednesday, October 5. 
Number limited. 


es Connecticut, Wallingford. 
peers: MARY HALL. 
A COUNTRY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Miss RuvuTz-REEs, Principal. 





CONNEOTICUT, Water rbury. 
7. MARGARET’ is DIOCESAN 
N School. cakevont ong eighteenth year. opens 
Sept. 21, Vv. neis T. Russell, M.A., 
Rector. Miss Mary 2 Hillard, Principal. 


DBLAWARB., Wilmington. Franklin Street. 
HE MIS SES HEBBS EN GLISH, 
French, and German Boarding and Day Schooi 
for young ladies and girls reopens Sept. 22, 1892. 











DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. Washington. 
WE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL FOR 
Boys.—Prepares for the colleges and universi- 
ties. Full academic course. Number limited to 20. 
Mr. Preston takes two bovs into his house and gives 
them his personal attention. Session begins Sept. 
28 ROBERT L. PRESTON, A.B., Room 1, 1531 F St. 





DIsTRIOT OF COLUMBIA, Washington. 
ORWOOD INSTITUTE. 
A School for Young Ladies and Little Girls. 
Eleventh session opens September 28. 
For catalogue address Principals, 
Mr. and Mrs. Wm. D. CABELL. 


ILLINOIS, Rockfor 
OCK FORD SEMINAR Y FOR YOUNG 
Women.—44th year. Full College and Prepara- 
af Courses. Superior advantages for Music, Paint- 
ing, anc and Drawing. All departments in charge ‘of spe- 


oy ‘Science building with well-equipped labo- 
re and botanical, physical, chemi- 
cal, and mineral ano C 

Special ind ts for teachers who wish to take 
advanced work. Resident physician. Fine gymna- 
sium (40x80 feet), Sargent’s system. Delicate girls 
show marked gain in strength while pursuing regu- 
lar course of stu 

Memorial Hall offers students opportunity to re- 
duce expenses to lowest rates. 

Catalogue gives full particulars as to entrance 
examinations. 

Correspondence iyvated. Lock Box 10. 

ARAH F, ANDERSON, Principal. 


KENTUCKY. Shelbyville. 
CIENCE HILL, AN ENGLISH AND 
Classical School for Girls. Oldest in the South. 
First-class in all its appointments. Prepares for 
Welles! ley. W. T. PoYNTER. 














LOUISIAN*, New Orleans, 247 Prytania Street. 

iis. I. Dd. BLAKE AND MRS. L. 

Polk Chapman’s French and English Roarding 

and Day School for Girls reopens Oct. 1, 1892. Stu- 

dents prepared for college. Ample grounds tor out- 
door exercise. 





MARYLAND, B«ltimore, 1°14 Eutaw Place. 
ISS RANDOLPH’S SCHOOL, LO- 
cated in the most beanutifu! part of the city, 
opens fept. 21, with a very ablecorps of teachers. 
Students prepared for College. Principal, Mrs. A. L. 
Armstrong. 


MARYLAND, B»ltimore,. 120-194 West Franklin St 
HEEDGEWORTH BOARDING AND 


Day School for Girls, Mrs. H, P. LEFEBVRE, Prin- 
cipal. 30th year. Reopens Thursday, Sept. 22, 1892. 





MARYLAND, Raltimore, 915 and 917 N. Charles St. 

OUTHERN HOME SCHOOL for Girls. 
Mrs. W. M. Cary, Miss CARY. 

Fifty- first year. Summer address, Rar Harbor, Me. 





MARYLAND, Catonsville. - 
T.TIMOTH Y’S FRENCH, GERMAN, 
and Englich Boarding School for Young Ladies 

reonens Seprember 22, 1892, Principalsa— 
Miss M. C. CARTER and Miss 8. R. CARTER. 


TEN 





‘Siecle? 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 706 St. Paul Street. 
OUNT VERNON INSTIZCULE, 
Mrs. JULIA R. TUTWILER and Mrs. ANNE Ca- 
BELL Rost, Principals, removed from 16 Mt. Vernon 
lace to 706 St. Paul St., will reopen September 2L 
Boarding pupils limited ‘to twenty. Students pre- 
pared for College. 





MARYLAND, Notre Dame P. O., near Baltimore. Md. 
OTRE DAME OF MARYLAND.— 
Collegiate Institute for Young Ladies and 
Preparatory School for Little Girls. < MBLA. 
MARYLAND, St. George’s. nee 
7. GEORGE'S HALL FOR BOYS.— 
Prof. J. C. King@ar, A.M., Prin. Unsurpassed in 
advantages and reasonable terms. College or busi- 
ness. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Amhers 
AK GROVE HOME. “SCHOOL FOR 


Girls weopens September 21, 1892. 
Miss VRYLING W. BUFFUM, A. B., 
Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, re 
RS | eee a a i RNS’ S HOME 
a1," gefghool for Young ‘Ladies reopens September 
MASSACHUSETTS, Belmont. 
HE BELMONT SCHOOL.—PRI- 
vate Boarding School for Boys. Boys prepared 
for Harvard on any of the fourcommon methods of 
admission, for Scientific School or for Business ; 
laboratory courses; school limited to sixty; six in- 
structors, four with twelve years’ experience; two 
large buildings and new stone chapel (in course of 
erection); fine athletic track: two base-ball fields: 
fifteen acres on the old Cushing-Payson Estate. 
Terms, ss per year. Address 
ARDING, A.M. (Harv.), Head Master. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Bil'erica. 
ITCHELL’S BOYS’ SCHOOL, 18 miles 
from Boston, on the B.& L, RR. A strictly select 
Family Schooi for Boys from 7 to 15inclusive Fall 
term commences conten er 19. Sen? for circular 
to C. MITCHELL, A. M., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 598 Boylston Street. 
YIAUNCY HALL SCHOOL (64th Year), 
For Boys and Gee. —Preparation for the Mass. 

Institute of Technol is aspecialty. Reference is 
made to the Institute culty. The location of the 
school baitates. on — a is especially at- 
tractive and is very near the 

Preparation also for College Cwith or without 
Greek) and for business. Special students received. 











MASSACHUSETTS, Poston, 23 West Cedar St 
(near Mt Vernon 8S'.) a 
A R THOMAS S. WINSLOW RE- 
cefves into her familv and chaperons six girls, 
giving them the bes’ sdvantages to be obta ne! in 
Boston. for the study of music, art, or Jancusges, 
Girls wishing to studyin any private day-school also 
received. Refers to Rev . Hale, D.D., Rev. 8. 
[. Dana, D. -D., Mis 8 "Anna ©. Lowell. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston, 17 Blagden Street. 
TSS CLAGETT’S BOARDING AND 
Day School for Girls reopens Oct. 3. Pupils Rre- 
Paige for soca. References: the Rt. Rev. ie — 
rooks, Boston; Mrs. Louis Agassiz, Cambridge; 
Gen. F. A. Walker. Pres. Inst. of Technology, Boston, 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston 
ISS FRANCES V. EME RSON, 
Successor to Miss Abby H. Johnson. 

ME and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
8 Newbury Street. 





"MASSACHUSETTS, I Boston 5 Otis Place. 
R. HALE’S SCHOOL PREPARES 
for Harvard Co'lege and the Massachusetts In- 


stitute of Tech ology. Thetenth year will begin 
Monday, October 3. 








MA SSACHUSETTS, Roston. 
Fs add UNIVERSITY Law School. 
Address the Dean. 


EDMUND H. F ENNETT, LL.D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 112 Newbury Str-et. 
HE MISSES HUBBARD S SCHOOL 
for Girls w ll reopen Met. 3.1-92. A ~ meee num- 
ber of boarding Scholars will be receiv ed 
MASSACHUSETTS. Cambridge. Larch Street. 
OME FOR BOYS.—DR. ABBOT AD- 
mits not more than four boys into his family, to 
fit for college or educate privately. Separate tui- 
tion, with best of care in all aes Charming lo- 
cation, with fine » tennis court. F. E. ABBOT, Ph.D. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge. 8 Garden St. 
HE BROWNE AND NICHOLS 
School for Boys. —Tenth year opens Sept. 28. 
Admission examinations June 25, Sept.27. Four 
boys received for summer work at Land’s End, Rock- 
port, Masa, Send for circular, 








MASSACHUSETTS. Cambridge. 17 Rerkeley St. 
TSS INGOLS'’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
wil! reopen Ser t. 29, 1892.—Application may be 
made at 12 Concord Avenue, 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 20 Mason Street. 
* saa CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL. 


( Priva te—for Girts, a 





Mis \SSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 5 Hi IMard St. 
-H. LEE, TUTOR FOR HARVARD. 


—Two students received for the ‘summer at 
Canandaigua Lake, N. Y. 




















a 28, 1892 ] 


Educational. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Concord. 








YONCORD HOME SCHOOL.—25 BOYS 
prepared for college, s ‘ient.fic scho 1, or busi 
ne:s. All tue sdvantages of iamily lifecom »..ed with 
best mental and p.oysical trainicg. rsnhew ond 

according to latest models. 7o acer uud. 

JAMES 3. GaR LAND, Master. 
MASSACHUSBT 8, Duxbury. 

POINT SCHOOL PRE- 


QOWDER 

pares for Maas. inst. of Tecn., 
ness, Laburatories. Individual 
boys are members of the family. 
for young Doy S 


Harvard, or bus.- 

teaching. The 24 
Eleme ntary Classes 
. B. KNAPP, S. B, 


MASSACHUSETTS, Easthampton. 
ILLISTON SEMINARY PRE- 
pares boys for any college or scieutific school, 
Opens Sept. 8, lsvz. New lavoratories aud bath- 
rooms. All pelidings | heated by steam. Address 
. WM. GALLAGHER, Principal. 
MASSACHUSE TS, Great Barrington Berkshire Co 
Ebi? ICK INSTITUTE. —A_ Select 
and limited school for young men a d boys. 
riepares for cuilege or business. ruplis are Members 
ol the erincipai’s family and receive persoual care 
and attention, Address E.J.VA. LENNEP, Principal 





MASSACHUSETTS, Greenfield. 
ROSPECT HILL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
—Iwenty-third Year. Prepares for College. Also 
science, Art, and Music. 
JAMES &. PARSONS, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Leicester. 
EICESTER ACADEMY. Year, 
Fall term vegins Sept 6, 18.2 e git and 
Oiassical Courses. Prepares tur Business aud tue 
best Cuileges aud Tecnu. 77 al Schovis, Both seaes. 
F. PALMER, A.B., Pria. 


Address A. H. COOLIDGE, er eside..t of Trustees, 


MAssAcuUsErTs, Lexiugton. 


H? WE SCHOOL FOR EIGHT BOYS 
prep par.ng for Harvard. GEORGE L. STOWELI 


MASSACHUSETTS, Lowell. 
OGERS HALL SCHOOL.—PRE- 
pares tor Bryn Mawr, S .ita, Wellesley, and 
Vassar. rs. ELIZA F P. UNDERHILL, Principal 


Mapsaonveners, Montvale. 
SHLEY HALL.—HOA 
for young ladies. Ten miles 
Music, Art,and Modern Langua.es. 
paracion for college. 


SCHOOL 

from Boston. 

thorough pre- 
Miss WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Piymouth, 








) R.KNAPP’'S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
d boys.—lz boys; 25th year. “ 
H. W. RuYAL, (Ha:y.) Head Master. Mrs, KNAppP, 
Prin. 
Mae acu? Quin cy. 

DAMS ADEM Y,. — BOARDIN« 

and Pre ce sel oaks or Boys. > eco.d term 
now in progress. Foe ali particulars address 

WILLIAM EVEsETT, Ph.D. 


MASSACHUSETTS, rer Braintree. 
HE THAYER ACADEMY. 
First Term, Paroles Year, begins September 
14. Address 
J. B. SEWALL. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Spri gtield. 
Ui: AND MRS. JOHN McDUFFIE'S 
i School for G.rls. FOrmerly Miss How ard’ 8 


MassacuusErrs, West Newton. 74 year. 

EST NEWTON ENGLISH AND 

Ciassical School.—A family schvol for xiris and 

boys. Preparation for ail high educational institu- 
tions and tora useful life. For catilogue. address 
ALLEN BROTHERS, 


MASSACHUSETTS, Woree ester 
HE HOME SCHOOL. 
Miss Kimuvall’s Schoo! for Girls. Wide-awake, 
thorough, Progressive. Send for illustrated circular. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. i 
HE HIGHLAND MILITARY A( 
DEMY. 37th year. Classical, Scientific, 


Bus 1- 
ness, Prevaravory Depts. Gymuas Jium. 


stri et dis- 
Head Master. 


e t 





cipline. Home care. J. A. SHAw, A.M., 
R ay: SaTTs, Worcester. 
Eke 1g Ladi e3 and ¢ hild ren.—Col exe © Prej para- 
fos or Special Cuur.es. Reopens sept. Sv. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Wore ante r, 66 w est St 
OHN W. DALZE Ss RA 17 
School for Boys -Prepares ion Cc ge or Scien- 
: tifle schoo.. send fur Catalogue. 
MICHIGAN, Orchard Lake. 

] ICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEMY 
é —A thoroughly equipped College Pre eparatory 
Scavol, avreast of the most Progressive Eastern 
Academies. 

_ Cataioxue sent upon application. 
a MINNESOTA, reCHOG 
SHATTUCK S HOOL (Mii: 
me.ut) Rev. J. eee D.D., Rector 
“T. MARY’S HALI , iris, Bishep 
WHIPPLE, Rector. 
Twoof the best equipped and most thorough schools, 
each with excellent Faculty of specialists. Dry, in- 
yisorating, very healthy climate. Term opens sept. 

5. Address each school for Catak “ue with full in- 

formation, 
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F:ducationatl. 


NEw H AMPSHIRE, P 


Nation. 


rtsmouth. 
Mis A.C.WORGA SHOME S 
for Y: ung Lad ies and Misses lvth year 
. lsyv2. 


s September Js 








New JE RSEY, Burlington, 
WAN ‘ HALL.—CHR/S | d } 
. Ce bogies Sept. 21, 18M. ' 

iss C HARLOT TE Titcoms, Principal 
New Jersey, Cranberry. | 
WIVATE HOME AND SCHOOL FOR | 
feeble in mind. 
Rev. C. PF. GaRrIsoy, Principal. 
Madison. 


NEW JERSEY, 
f 


re BARTHOLOMEW'S SCHOO: 
.) D., L. & W. RB. R., 26 miles from New York, and 4 | 
from Morristown. | 


Trustees: Rev. D. H. Soo. D.D. 
Mr. Waldron P. Brown, Mr. Ge orge A. Croc ker. 
Rt. Rev. H.C. Potter, D.D.; Rev. Wm. 
Lawrence, S8S.T.D., Cambridge, Mass - Rev. Endicott 
Peabody, Groion School; Rey. Edward Eve: on Hale, 
D.D. ee Rev. F. BE. Epwakps (A.B,, Harvard), 
NEW JERSEY, Mount Holly. 
OT ye ede HOLLY) f¢ 
4 Boys ~Heal hful, helpful. 
(Summer Session.) 
Rev. J. 





IDEM) my) 

‘home! ike. Cata 

all opens sept. 138, 

J. COALR, A.M. ( Prine coum. Principal 
NEW JERSE we pe eer Station. 

] RS. : RRS HOME AND 
4 Day Se hool for Girls.—F neon ehhh admitted 
into the family. Home care combined with thorough 
school work. College preparation. Heaithful, 
tractive location, fifty minutes from New York. 

NEw JERSEY, Princ eton. 
YE PRINCETON PREPARATOR) 
School opens Se:t.21. Inquiries may be ad- 
dresseu to President Pattoo of Princeton College, 
or to J. B. Fing, Head Master. 


Orange, 
Vv, DO 





NEW JERSEY, Trenton. 
UPUY SCHOOL FOR BOYS f 
school for boys backward in their stu: ies 
rerms, $500. No extras. Only six boarding pupils. 
EDWARD D. MONTANYS, Master. 


NEw YORK, Albany. 
direc tion of Bishop Doane. 22d year. Full courses 
of study from Kindergarten through Harvard course 
for Women. 36 instructors. Catalogue, address 
St. Agnes School. 
New YorK, Bro 
bes 1 y St. 


v awed Boarding and Day School for Yoing La 
i 


die sand Children. Llentu year begins Sept. LY, .svv, 





k yn, 42 lasson Ave, cor 


New YORK, Buffa 
S VAR 

° i | , 4 
waJ term begins Sept. 21. Primary and 
cvurses of study. Harvard examinations for women 
Ful y equipped gymouasium, Sargent system For 
circulars address Miss Tuck, Frinvipa 


», St. Margaret's Place 
LA i i ‘ SCE ( , 





aivanccd 





Naw Y ORK, Lege alo. 


: A 
Fy The f forty- sec vad year. 


ge cireulars address 
Mrs. C. F ly 
2M Delaware Ave 





New YORK, Long Island, Garden City. 


S PAUL'S 3 
. for the best Colleges, 


Business. Fifteen masters. Thoroughly equipped 
laboratories and gymnasium. Military drili uoder 
U. 8. Army - ~ er CHARLES STURTBVANT MOORR, 
A.B (Harv.). Head Master. 





Scientific Schools, and 









New York, Gengva. 
For circulars address Miss M.S. SMart, Prin. 


New York, Long Island, Hempstead 


d ‘ for Youne B ys, Address 


E. Hi NDs, A.M., Principa 


NEw YORK, Kingston-on- 7-y- ison, 


~ 
Ge School tor Boys . JouN M.« c ROSS, A.M 


New Yor, Manlius 


, Principal. 


Me ¢ \ ‘ Wild {A} SOs i= 
CivilEngineering, Classical, Commervial, Spe- 
cial,and Preparatory Courses. Under Visitation of 
War Department and Regents of University of N. Y. 
Bexular session begins Sept. 

Rt. Bev. F. D. _ eee Prest. 
Lt.- -Col we. VRRBBCK, Supt. 








7 iN > a f l —RE I A. [>- 
- SUN, D.D., Rector. Warren S. Adams, AM, As- 

siate Principal A preparatory schoul of hi 

. Military tem. Thoroughiy equipped ia- 
Palory, S¥muasium with swimming tank, and play 
gTouads. special care of younger boys. ihe J4th 
year will begin September 20. 








New ¥ wk, Staten Is! and, ‘Hew Brighton. 
DE d 17 ¥ SCHOO 
for Bo ya hn od receiv ed for the summer and 
eS repared for college. 25th year begins Sept. 22. 


New York Crry, Riverside Drive, 85tn and 
séth Streeta. 
SCHOOL FOR 


TF +r 
Girls. —( Pormerly of Columbia Heights, Brook- 


MISSES fof 











Naw York Crry, 63 Fifth Av 


\ S 








sors to the Misses Green sta l i . 
This school continues the careful trainiag a 3 
rough instruction in every departmeatf ‘ t 
has hitherto been so [tavorably Known ih ar 
beg us Uctober 4 

New York City, Nos. 6.5, and bast s 
r 

and Day School for ‘iiris. 1! ry, Pre; . 
ry, Collegiate, ecial Ox 408 Miss a 
McALuisTer, Pr pal, M SYLVANUS Rak Vis 
or. Twenty Year begins t r4.is 

New YorK City, 6 W ANth Street 
for WG a A | 
| and Col arat y 4 Ss, als * 
admitted. No more than eigut pupils const.tate any 








class 


New YORK CITY, 48 West acths 
CADHMSO CEA SPA 


‘ Preparatory and Prir “t} re nts 
iWAlism in education. Spec At " ae 
ore pura lia, NaUre Gteobers r4 M " ctages 


| 
} 








a SPedgné eee. 
V 


fanyY B. WitlTOn, 4.8., and loigA Ras 
‘ (formerly of » Page Avon 
— 

New dy re ov East Jats 


J sant 
Girls, “ts merly at Ww St. w sOe 








tot erd. Classes fors : 
New YoRK City, West 47th St 
MM srevnit EMERSON, Pt al, will rea, > 
tember 28 few boarding pupiis take 
New York Crry, An i Fas host 
] Si y 
4 SON'S Boarding and D Ss for Girls reo 
pens Thursday, Ccotober 6, ls 
New Yors, Poughkeoepst 
be PNAS \ Ss 
( Young ladies may take the resuiar gradua 
cuourse, or prepare exe ti * a 
care Sakan V.H. BUTLER, Princips 
New York. Saratoga Springs 
rr aoe 
ig Superior es for the Higher 8 
Poil bc Lang lages Mus Painting, «st 
and secial culture. osth ar begins Se,t vl Ad 
dress Cuas } ‘ Ph.D..Pres 
New Yor, Niagara Falls. Suspens R x 
D School under the tary system A ut * 
scbool for boys. Well equipped, well endow fue 
grounds, $400 a yea 
Re@INALD HEBER Cor, President 
NEw York, Syracuse, M) James Street 
of ‘ r } j ,.S \ j \ 
ing School for . Under the direction of the 
Misses Goodyear an r agame, Will 
reopen Sept. lv, lst dress 
VERA 
New York, Tarrytow n-Huds 
Di ee r Business. > er session ine 
iv. Reoper Sept. i4 sth yea Principal, J. M 
PURMAN 
New York, Tarr w 


[1 and Day School for Girls, willreopen Sept ZV. 
t vr i 


Miss M.W. Met 





New York, Staten I-land 


x rated -A Church 8 











tur boys nilitary system; 

sone masters from t rd, an 
bridge, Dublin, and Paris > ids among 
the = st beautifui ne rk; ll repays a 
Visi ircular on application nev. G. W. Dum- 
aa. D.D., Rector 


NORTH CaRol INA, Asheville. 
7‘ i. fi d d TABLISHED 
in 1793 —Maj. R Bingham, M., LL D., supt. 
Lieut. John Littie, U.S.A., rrof. Military Science and 
Tactics, 
“Bi 
ern Sc 
Union.’ 


ham School stands preéminent among South- 
ools for boys, and ranks with the best in the 
‘— United Siates hureau of Education, 





NORTH CaRoLina, Asheville, 
“HE MAITLAND HOOL LO 
Girls, 40 French Broid Avenue, reopens Mon- 
y, September 26 
Mrs. LB 





MAITLAND, Principal 





OnI0, ¢ vr nati, Mt. Au! 
M SS UPTON’S 
reo. en 3 ptember 21. 
have taken successfully the 
tion fur admission, and have en ered without ¢ nul 
tions Va-sarCo lege and the (inc: nati Univer ity. 
Afew boarding pupils are received. Circu.ars will 
be sent on application. 


| Educational m page v.) 


juro, 31 Bellevue Ave, 
SCHOOL Will 
Pupil trom this school 
full Harvard Exam.na- 


ontinued 
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MacMILLAN & Co.'s NEw. Books. 


NOW READY: A NEW NOVEL 
By RUDYARD KIPLING ann WOLCOTT BALESTIER. 


THE NAULAHKA. 


A Story of West and East. With Rhymed Chapter Headings. 12mo, cloth, gilt, $1.50. 


‘*The book is full of wonderful and unique charm. The fierceness and the fascination of the life of India, the splendors, the myste- 
ries, the passions of the Orient, are depicted with a power and a skill which disarm criticism.’’—Boston Courier. 


By RUDYARD KIPLING. 
BALLADS AND BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

*,* ‘Ballads and Barrack-Room Ballads,’ Mr. Kipling’s new volume of verse, in addition to the 
poems contained in ‘ Barrack-Room Ballads,’ also includes a number of ballads now published for the 
first time and not included in any other collection of Mr. Kipling’s Poems. ‘ Ballads and Barrack-Room Bal- 
lads’ is issued only with the imprint of Macmillan & Co. 


PLAIN TALES FROM THE HILLS. New Edition. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
LIFE’S HANDICAP. STORIES OF MINE OWN PEOPLE. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 





NEW BOOKS BY MR. WILLIAM WINTER. 
OLD SHRINESAND IVY. 18mo, cloth, ; SHADOWS OF THE STAGE. 18mo, 


gilt, 75 cents. Now Ready. cloth, 75 cents. 


GRAY DAYS AND GOLD. New and | SHAKESPEARE’S ENGLAND A New 
Revised Edition. 18mo, cloth, gilt, '75 cents, | and Revised Edition. 18mo, cloth, gilt, 75 cents. 
*.* Also now ready, a new edition on large paper, limited to two hundred and 
fifty copies, of the works of Mr. William Winter. The volumes are printed on laid 
paper, with ample margins. Four volumes in box, $8.00. 


A New Edition, uniform with Mr. Winter’s Works. 


A TRIP TO ENGLAND. 


By Go.tpwin Smita, D.C.L, 18mo, cloth, gilt, 75 cents. 


‘*4 Notable Novel.’’ 12mo, cloth. $1.50. 


CALMIRE. 
12mo, cloth. $1.50. 

**It is a powerful piece of fiction; the greatest novel, in many respects, that has appeared within the 
present decade. this For in it you will find about all that can possibly be said against Chris- 
tianity, in a popular way and without subtile indirection or cunning reserve. Moreover, as a mere love 
story, this novel has that charm of blended romance and realism, that captivating verisimilitude, and that 
nameless power to haunt one with its shame-tinged sorrow and happiness which testify unmistakably of 
genius.’’—Independent, N. Y. 





A NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF THE 


NOVELS OF JANE AUSTEN. 


In Ten Volumes. 
Edited by R. Brimuey Jonnson. With Illustrations by Wi.t1am Cusrr Cooke, and Ornaments by F. C. 
Tiney. Vols. i and 2, SENSE AND SENSIBILITY, now ready. 16mo, cloth gilt, gilt top, $1.00 
each volume. 





*,* Also a limite Edition on Large Paper, $3.00 each volume. 
a 


THE HOMES AND HAUNTS OF ALFRED LORD 
TENNYSON. 


By Grorce G. Narirer, M.A. Printed on Japanese vellum. With 20 full-page Illustrations and 78 in the 
text. Limited edition, 8vo, $14.00. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS of CHARLES SAMUEL KEENE 
of “ Punch.” 


By Grorce Somes Layarp. With Portrait and numerous reproductions of the artist’s sketches. Royal 
8vo, $8.00. 


ADVENTURE SERIES, NEW VOLUMES. 

THE ADVENTURES OF A BLOCK: | MISSING FRIENDS. 
ADE-RUNNER; Or, Trade in the Time | Being the Adventures of a Danish Emigrant in 
of War. By Witu14m Warson, author of ‘Life Queensland, 1871-1880. With Illustrations. large 
in the Confederate Army.’ With Iilustrations, | 12mo, $1.50. 

large 12mo, $1.50. 











Just Published. Third Edition. 5 Vols., $20.00, 


The Dialogues of Plato. 


Translated into English. With Analysis and Intro- 
ductions. By B. Jowett, M.A. Third Edi- 
tion. 5 vols., Revised and Corrected through- 
out. 8vo, gilt top, $20.00. 





Just Published. With Maps. 8vo, $2.00. 
The Barren Ground of North- 
ern Canada. 


By Warsurton Pike. With Maps. 8vo, cloth, 
$2.00. 


Public Finance. 


By C. F. Bastagie, Professor of Political Economy 
in the University of Dublin. 8vo, $4.00. 





Neohellenica. 

An Introduction to Modern Greek in the form of 
Dialogues containing Specimens of the Lan- 
guage trom the Third Century to the Present 
Day. By Professor MicHAEL CONSTANTINIDES. 
Translated into English in Collaboration with 
General H. F. Rogers, R. E. 12mo, $1.90. 





Induction Coils. 
A Practical Manual for amateur coil-makers. By 
G. E. Bonney. With 100 Illustrations, 12mo, 
cloth, $1.00. 


A History of A:sthetic. 
By BernarD BosanQvet, M.A. (Oxon.), Hon. LL.D. 
(Glasgow), formerly Fellow of University Col- 
lege, Oxford. 8vo, $2.78. 








Essays on Heredity and Kindred 
Biological Problems. 


By N. Auaust WEIssMAN, Professor in the Univer- 
sity of Freiburg. Vol. IT., $1.30. 





The Livery Companies of the 
City of London. 


Their origin, character, development, and social 
and politicalimportance. By W. Carew Haz- 
uitt. With 2 colored Plates and numerous I- 
lustrations. Super Royal 8vo, $10.50. 


Just Published. 8vo, $3.75. 


Dictionary of National Biography. 
Edited by StIpvey Lez. KENNETT—LAM- 
BART. Vol. XXXI. 8vo, $3.75. 


*,* Send for Macmillan’s Descriptive List of New Novels for Summer Reading, which includes the latest works of Mrs. Humphry Ward, 
F. Marion Crawford, Rudyard Kipling, W. Clark Russell, J. Henry Shorthouse, Hon. Emily Lawless, Henry James, ete. 


MaAcMILLAN & Co., 112 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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The Week. 


Ir is very much to be regretted thai the 
House of Representatives, which is control 
led by Democrats, should have passed a 
bill empowering the President to lay an 
embargo upon Canadian vessels passing 
through the St. Mary’s Falls Canal. Wheth 
er there is any ground for an embargo at 
all we do not undertake to say, but if there 
is, it ought not to be left to the discretion 
of the Executive. 
tionable features of the McKinley Act was 
that empowering the President to levy or 


One of the most objec 


remove duties in his discretion; and the 
dangerous character of the 
shown at once by the results of imposing 
a duty upon Venezuelan coffee, 
caused an exportation of gold that we were 
ill prepared to meet. No doubt it will annoy 
the Canadian Government to have Presi 
dent Harrison forbid vessels owned by its 
subjects to pass through our canal, and it 
will no doubt injure the owners of these 
vessels. But it is to consider that 
there may be other results brought about 
besides the gratification of spite, and that 
the sudden stoppage of an artery of com- 
merce will have serious effects upon the 


pow er Was 


which 


well 


market prices of grain and the rates of 
transportation. It is that 
a President of broad and en- 
lightened mind 

cretion of this kind wisely and with ad 
vantage to the country, but such an ex 
ecutive would be the last to consent to b 
As to Presi 
it will scarcely be 


conceivable 
Views 


might exercise a dis 


charged with such a power 
dent Harrison, 
tended that he has displayed either a judi 
cial disposition or a generous spirit in his 
international bickerings, and he has al 
ready written a most intemperate message 
upon the subject about which he is now 
empowered to exercise his discretion. The 
bili, which was passed in the Senate as it 
came from the House, ‘ without explana- 
tion or discussion,” is humorously entitled 
an act ‘‘to enforce reciprocal relations 
with Canada.” 


con 


The objection was raised that this bill 
might be regarded as abrogating the treaty 
with Canada by virtue of which our ves 
sels are permitted to navigate the St. Law 


The Nation. 


awkward question to deal with now, for 


| the interruption of this commerce would 








rence and to use the Canadian canals. To | 


this, Mr. Blount of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs rejoined that he did not 
know whether it 
rently he cared knew ; 
and to the that it might 
be disastrous to American interests to an 
nul a treaty upon which our navigation 
of the St. Lawrence depended, he replied 
that we could deal with that g 


1 
when it arose. It would certainly be an 


would or not Appa 
as little as he 


suggestion 


Uestion 





| application « 


produce a convulsion in the grain markets 
of the world, and could scarcely fail to tx 


disastrous to the farmers of the West 


The only ground for criticism upon the 
appointment of Mr. George Shiras, jr, of 
Pittsburgh to the vacant place on the Su 
preme bench is the fact that he has never 
had any judicial experience. There is a 
strong feeling that a seat in the highest 
court should come as the reward of proved 

; ; 


ona lower bene] 


capacity for such service 
At the same time experience has shown 
that lawyers who have never had judi« 

experience often take the first rank whe: 
they 
dicial position. A 
Justice Gray of the 


are suddenly elevated to high 


notable illustration is 
United States Supreme 
Court, who was made Chief Justice of the 


Massachusetts Supreme Court without any 


previous service on the bench. Mr. Shit 
is well known to his profession, and high!s 
esteemed for the qualities which go t 


make a good judge His appointment 


gives Pennsylvania a representative in { 
higkest court for the first time since the 
retirement of Judge Strong on a pension in 


LSS0 


+3 } } } 


Mr. Shiras could not hay via more 


favorable introduction ¢ nation 


familiar with his name than was furnis 


ed by Don Cameron's attempt to ds t his 
contirmatiot There can be no stronger 
recommendation of a Pennsvivanian f 
the bench than the facet that one or other 
of the Pennsylvania Senators—t) 
emphati lly tw f a kind 
like hisnomination. Opposition from su ‘ 
source is in itself a tr 

It is a source of pecultar cratification 
that the most telling of all blows dealt at 
the Anti-Option Bill should have come from 
the representative of a cotton State. If 
as now begins to seem proba the H ’ 


Bill is to be Spec dily l uried the 





+7 : 
be in no small measur le to Senator 
White of Louisiana, whose lucid argument 
of last Friday, all the more weighty b 
aire ¢ hi a 9D ceed —_ 

cause OL His ACKVOW Medved aml T \ 
with cotton production, left scarcely 
a shred to Senator Washburn’s tissue of 
misstatements and fallacies It is very 
possible, however at the example of ir 
dependence and honesty offered bv the 
Louisiana Senator was more effective even 
é 

than hisexplicit arguments. The measur 
never had a mx nt schance of passing on 
its merits The discussion in the House, 


hampered though it was bv the preposterous 
Ott Res tte ? al 
i the nive-minute rule, Was ali 


most absurdly one-sided; but the speeches 
against the bill 


Mr. Hatch 


interest, and every Representative 


were shots fired in the air 
merely invoked the farming 
with a 
farming constituency came meekly up to 


swell the bill's majority 









Yr} c% eSsionai tinittee wi } ar 
lucted tl iiry inte the affairs of the 
Pension ¢ in presen lL two reports 
, vending sioner of P 
Silo Gr ’ It } i be removed 
fy by Pr i and the othe 
‘ i } ’ y } et +} in 
Vest i \ i iM I ) 
l ! mi 1 } et! \ 


sal ‘ fat Lie! 
t ' vid ‘ 4 i ’ 
show tha I As 
Com I favored 
(reory ! Let t t a } 
that his relat ] Ww [er 
fectly proper. | r asser 
t n tr i } t 
ot was \ } i i l 
’ id ed " rd as 
endorser f } ! S12.) this 
ciaim agent w I r DUSINeSs 
t i inv «of { ~ 1) ‘ 
That it is r t ‘ borrow 
I ev ss Ww \ t iit ut 
the invest tha hn W. TI 
er Presid ¢ National Met: 
{ Bark W and { 
most sul ‘ sines nof tl t 
refused { s without an er 
ser Lo mpt to explain this refusa 
on rivate enmity is absurd 
ha w ! pre tof a bank 
i l sO t ] 1 ha é 
ev | ause |} credit was not 
It was : erest toa 
was pal} \ 
t b i el i vi 
~ i ‘ t seit 
s ‘ - maul part 
sis i + ni t ary 
t prop tion a bureau 
\ SOUPSEs i enormous sums ‘ol 
monev as tl Pension Office distributes 
each vea It must be observed, too, that 
Lemon, whose testimony would have been 
so valua f 1 convenient to spend 
t winter in Europe, and his return a 
few days ago and the probable early ad 
ournment of Congress are coincidences 


interesting to have ex 





The President's son comes badly out of 
the the Yellowstone 
Park scandal. Nothing criminal is charg 


Investigation into 





ed against him 


but many things highly 
It is plainly in 
the 
appointments and 


His func 


indelicate and improper. 
that he 


departments to cet 


evidence has hung about 
| contracts for personal friends. 
as an influential go-between was so 
the ‘ promoters’ 
the old contractor 
that they set apart $5,000 in stock for his 
benefit as only a natural reward for his 
The reluctant witness through 
fact out 


tuon 
clearly recognized by 


who wanted to oust 


services. 


| whom this was brought 
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said that he “did not know whether 
Mr. Harrison rendered the service or not, 
nor whether the stock was requested by 
him [the witness] to be issued for services 
oras a gift.” Afterwards, he testified, 
the President’s son ‘‘deprecated the issu- 
ing of it to him or for him.” This affair 
would not be so bad in itself did it not 
come as the culmination of a long series 
of acts on the part of young Mr. Harrison 
.by which he has assumed to have a 
mighty official influence and to be ready 
to use 1t for personal and political ends. 
He comes honestly by his willingness to 
use the public service for the good of his 
family, but he has shown a bumptiousness 
and pushing for notoriety which are all 
his own. 





A difficulty occurred in the hall of the 
House of Representatives one day last 
week resulting from the attempt of one 
Devlin, who calls himself ‘‘ Executive 
Committee of the Knights of Labor,” to 
instruct Judge Oates, Chairman of the 
House Committee investigating the Home- 
stead troubles, how he should conduct the 
investigation. This attempt was not par- 
ticularly successful or encouraging to a 
repetition of the same,and it resulted in the 
ejection of Devlin from the hall. Now Mr. 
Devlin has given his version of the affair 
to a representative of the United Press, 
and it confirms substantially the report 
as first published. The difficulty arose in 
this way: Devlin wanted to interrogate 
the Pinkertons at great length regarding 
the sending of their men to Homestead, 
and also as to the business carried on by 
the Pinkertons both now and heretofore. 
These questions covered a vast deal of 
ground and called for statistical informa- 
tion which could not be given off-hand. 
They also involved abstruse questions of 
law. They were presented on typewrit- 
ten paper. The Committee consented to 
adopt the questions as a part of the ex- 
amination, and then took an adjournment 
in order that the members might go into 
the House and vote on a pending bill, the 
written questions being turned over to the 
Pinkertons for answer. Now it appears 
from the statement of Devlin that his 
grievance consisted in the fact that the 
Pinkertons were allowed time to prepare 
their answer. His idea of the fitness of 
things was that the Pinkertons should 
have this long string of questions put to 
them suddenly, so that they might be 
thrown into confusion if possible—not_ be- 
ing ready with an answer in every case. 
This grievance so weighed upon Devlin’s 
sensitive nature that when the Commit- 
tee met again, he accused Judge Oates of 
purposely making an adjournment in order 
to give the Pinkertons time to prepare 
their answers. That was not true, and 
Devlin’s impudence in making such a 
charge led to his being called a 
liar. It seems never to have occurred to 
him that it would have been a perfectly 
proper thing for the Committee to 
give the Pinkertons time to prepare truth- 





ful and intelligible answers, and to ad- 
journ for that express purpose. 





The reply of the Pinkertons to the vari- 
ous charges and the violent abuse heaped 
upon them since the Homestead rioters 
unlawfully attacked and wilfully mur- 
dered several of their number, has been 
published. It shows that they were, at all 
the stages of the Homestead proceed- 
ings, pursuing a lawful calling, by law- 
ful means, and that they were attack- 
ed by the rioters before they had even 
taken up the arms and ammunition 
that had been sent in boxes for their de- 
fence against attack. Yet for two weeks 
past the public ear has been filled with 
outcries against the Pinkertons as though 
they were a tribe of barbarian invaders in- 
tent upon sacking peaceful homes. A 
Senator of the United States, who 
is also a lawyer, has charged upon 
them the crime of treason, which con- 
sists only in levying war against the 
United States or in adhering to their 
enemies, giving thém aid and comfort. 
The whole question involved in the em- 
ployment of the Pinkertons is whether the 
owners of property have a right to protect 
it. Everybody knows that the Pinkertons 
are employed as watchmen only in cases 
where the public authority is dilatory in 
affording protection. People whose prop- 
erty is in danger of attack and who are 
prevented by violence from having access 
to it, would always prefer to have public 
rather than private guards to protect them. 
The cost of the former is paid by the whole 
community, while that of the latter falls on 
the individuals who hire them. Moreover, 
the public guards, being in overwhelming 
force, are seldom _ resisted, while the 
Pinkertons are always resisted, and some- 
times, as in the present case, overpowered 
and infamously maltreated. The affair 
at Homestead teaches the lesson very 
clearly that the way to abolish the Pinker- 
tons is to abolish the need of them. 





The attempt to assassinate Mr. Frick isa 
natural result of the attitude taken by the 
Homestead strikers. His assailant appears 
to be one of those ‘‘ cranks” whose mental 
weakness makes them the easy prey of the 
preachers of anarchy, and whose love of 
notoriety is quite as strong as any desire to 
help the cause of ‘‘ Labor.” There seems 
no ground for supposing that the Home- 
stead men had any direct connection with 
his crime, but the leaders who organized 
the attack upon the Pinkertons three 
weeks ago, and who have never expressed 
any regret for the act, are morally re- 
sponsible for Berkman’s performance. The 
leaders of the strike attacked the watch- 
men sent by the manager of the mills, and 
killed as many of them as they could; he 
simply tried to kill the manager who sent 
the watchmen. If it was right to murder 
the Pinkertons—and nobody among the 
strikers, from O'Donnell down, has ever 





admitted that it was wrong—it was right 
and logical to try to kill the employer of 
the Pinkertons. 





The weakness of the strikers’ position 
has never been so fully exposed as in the 
pronunciamiento of the ‘‘Advisory Board ” 
which appeared almost simultaneously 
with the attempt to murder Mr. Frick. 
“Capital” has never presented so one- 
sided and illogical a claim as this declara- 
tion of ‘‘Labor” that all the obligations 
in the relation of employer and employee 
are on the part of the former; that, 
while the employer cannot hold the 
employee in his service an _ hour 
longer than the latter is satisfied, the 
workingman has the right to demand 
continuous employment at wages which 
he himself fixes. All that is necessary to 
show the fatal weakness of such an as- 
sumption is that people shall stop and 
think about it, and Berkman has made this 
certain. It is easy to talk about arbitration 
of labor disputes, but there can be no arbi- 
tration when one side takes such a position 
as this and declares that it will never 
abandon it. If the Carnegie firm had 
announced that the condition precedent 
to any arrangement was an agreement by 
their employees to remain permanently in 
their service, the workingmen would have 
rejected the proposition as absurd and the 
public would have sustained the men in 
refusing it. In like manner the employer 
must reject the proposition that the work- 
ingman has a right to remain continuous- 
ly in his service while owing a higher alle- 
giance to the Amalgamated Association 
orany other authority, and the public will 
sustain him. The real trouble at Homestead 
is that the Almagamated Association has 
become an intolerable tyranny. Mr. Carne- 
gie himself has more than once yielded to 
unreasonable demands from it, when other 
employers, less anxious to curry favor, 
were ready to stand out against it, 
O’Donnell and his associates evidently 
thought they needed only to ‘‘put on the 
screws ” and they could extort what they 
wanted once more. Mr. Frick recognized 
that the time had at last come when there 
must be a change, or else the management 
of the mills must be turned over to O’Don- 
nell & Co. 





Among the new men who have made a 
mark in the present Congress there is not 
one who takes a higher rank than Mr. 
Michael D. Harter of Ohio. Mr. Harter 
is a business man anda manufacturer who 
unites practical knowledge with theoreti- 
cal training, and who in addition has first- 
rate debating powers and undaunted cou- 
rage. Such men are rare everywhere. 
When found, they ought to be kept in 
Congress or promoted to higher positions. 
Mr. Harter has been gerrymandered into a 
strong Republican district, but he is not 
going to pass out of public life without a 
fight. It is to be hoped that the people of 
the new Fourteenth District will have some 
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local pride in a Representative who has 
taken so honorable and praiseworthy a po 
sition as Mr. Harter occupies, having 
achieved a national reputation in a brief 
space of time and without adventitious 
aids, by sheer force of ability and with an 
eye single to public interests. 


News comes from Georgia that the third. 
party people propose to make a dead set 
at Speaker Crisp, and, if possible, prevent 
his reélection to Congress. His district is 
said to be greatly tinctured by the doc- 
trines of the People’s party, and a strong 
candidate has been named against him. 
Congressman Watson, the Alliance leader 
from Georgia, announces his intention to 
stump the Third District against Mr. 
Crisp, and to fight him at every point. 
All this is interesting as showing that 
the Speaker, in his efforts to concili- 
ate the crazy sentiment of his own 
district and State, has really accomplish 
ed nothing except to bring his party 
into the greatest peril. He has simply 
been one of the many members of this 
Congress who have preferred to  sacri- 
fice the party to their own supposed inte- 
rests, his position as Speaker making his 
example especially conspicuous and perni- 
cious, just as it has made his disregard of 
the general party interest the more inex- 
cusable. If he has now learned the old 
lesson that political lunacy can never be 
placated by half-way concessions, but must 
be fought and crushed from the start and 
all the way through, his experience will be 
of some value to him and probably to the 
country. 


The Treasury’s report of gold exports 
and imports for the fiscal year (to June 30, 
1892) shows, somewhat contrary to the 
general belief, that we have received from 
abroad during that period within $500,000 
as much gold as we have sent out. As the 
annual gold product of our mines averages 
about $33,000,000, and the annual con- 
sumption of gold in the arts about $14,000, - 
000, it follows that there is something like 


$18,000,000 more gold in the country 
now than there was a year ago. In 


seven out of the fourteen years since 1878, 
we have imported more gold than we have 
exported, and our net gold import balance 
for the whole period is fully $100,000,000. 
But it may be profitable to notice that the 
greater part of our net imports of gold 
came in 1880 and 1881. These were the years 
of specie resumption and the reinvestment 
of European funds in American securities 
They were preéminently the years « 


f 








| seemed very uneasy while he (Usher 


| asking qu 


foreign confidence in the stability of our | 


national finance; a confidence due to the 
wise measure of resumption, and attended, 
not alone by the investment of Europe's 
money in our enterprises, but by the de 
positing on this side of large credit ba 
lances for use in either our loan or security 
markets. 


The recent phenomenon of our 


gold exports has brought into relief one | 


impressive fact, that the juggling and ' which purported to be bichloride of gold, 


which is not disclosed, are unfit to be com- 
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tinkering with ourcurrency at Washington 
has done much to destroy this confidence 
and to encourage foreign creditors 
drawing out and carrying off their Ameri 
can balances the moment they can dis 
count their bills 
change market. 

of calling these exports abnormal. 


in 


receivable on the ex 
People are in the habit 
On 
the contrary, they are as normal as the 
usual action of any cautious depositor 
whose bankers have been distinguishing 


themselves by financial recklessness 


The prospectus of a Divinity School just 
founded at Boulder, Col., reveals a novel 
ty worth attention. The School is to be 
non-sectarian, not only in the sense of be 
ing under the control of no particular de. | 
nomination, but also in the actual repre 
sentation and codperation of representa 
tives of several different denominations in 
its direction and teaching. Of the Faculty 
so faras chosen, two are Baptists, two Epis 
copalians, and one is from each of the fol 
lowing churches: Congregationalist, Disci 
ple, Presbyterian, Unitarian, and Univer 
salist. Such a union of diverse elements for 
the work of theological education is proba 
bly unexampled in this country or any 
other, and taken 
proof of the decay of the sectarian spirit 
Its occurrence in the West makes it all the 


must be as a striking 


more notable, as denominational prejudices 
are always strongest in a new country 


The London Lancet publishes the pro 
ceedings and debate which took place 
at a meeting of the Society for the Study 
of Inebriety, on the subject of the Bichlo 
ride of 
which 





Gold Cure, the headquarters of | 
are at Dwight, lll, and the high 
priest of which is Dr. Keeley. The chair- | 
man of the meeting said that a project | 
was on foot to start the bichloride of gold 
a large scale, a 
syndicate having been formed to raise 
£150,000 as a working capital. The Socie 
ty had thus been induced to look into the 
subject. The tirst thing done was to pro 
cure a bottle of the Keeley 
analyze it. The analysis showed that 
contained no geld and no chlorides 
consisted of water per cent., sugar 6 
alcohol per cent together 
with some mineral salts, principally lime 
The whole decoction was a liquor asintoxi- 


business in England on 


remedy and 

it 
g lt 
61 
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per cent., 
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untit for the medical treatment of 


inebriates and should be unreservedly cor 


were 
demned. 


of M +’ 


opy of a letter addre 


In the Buenos Ayres Standard 
31 is published a « 


wed 


on December 24, 1891 


_to the United States 


Minister in the Argentine Republic by th 
Minister for Fore ivm Affairs of tha oun 
try It relates to the question of recy 

eal trade, and is a reply to Various notes 


var Minis 


point of 


and verbal communications of 
The 


Argentine 


ter on that subject 
the 
cannot atford to 


the an 


swer is, that Government 


surrender anv { its ~ 

toms revenues unless the United State 
should offer the equivalent of a free \ 
ket for Argentine wool, and that, if a dutw 
is laid on Argentine hides, under th 
terms of the McKinley | retalhiat 
will be made in the shape of an extra duty 
on Amerecan lumber \ highly s 
cant fact is brought out in the letter 

**Your Excellency mates,’’ writes 
Foreign Affairs Minister, that uld thes 
negotiations not be a pred, DPrestdent Ha 
son will enforce the Mek eV t. sus 
the free importation of A: anil 
enforce the duty of 10 per nt. ad valor 
If the President authorized such a threa 
then he has violated t}! law by m , 
filling it. Section Sof the MeKinlew 1 
says that “‘whenev and so often as ’ 
Preside 1t shall be satis i hat 
ties which he may deem t be 1 
ciprocally unequal and = unreasonabl 
are levied by another government on 
our exports, ‘‘he shall have the power and 
it shall be his duty to suspend,” ete. Now 
it is clear that the process of ‘ satisfving 
and ‘‘deeming” which the law contem 


plates as going on in the President's mind 


must have been completed at the time he 


made the threat above recorded. If it 
was his sworn ‘‘duty” to go ahead and 
| enforce the law regardless of threats of 
| counter-retaliation, and without the fear 


of New 


fore his eves 


England shoe - manufacturers be 


Brazil has been having her own troubles 
from the 


President has had to call out the troops on 


riots and insurrections, and 
several occasions and declare martial law 
His exercise of discretion in that way has 
been called in question in some quarters, 
a bill 


Congressman to make it unlawful for the 


and has been introduced by one 


cating as port or sherry. Dr. Usher of | military to be called out to suppress a riot 
Melbourne, Australia, described a visit | unless the rioters shall number 10,000 
that he made to Dr. Keeley’s sanatorium | There may be a suggestion here for 


at Dwight. He said that Dr. heeley 


was 


concerning his remedy 


uestions 
and mode of treatment, and referred him } 
to his * 


chemist,” who was a boy in the | 


Doctor's employ. The meeting adopted a | 
that any 


the composition of 


resolution declaring so-called 


‘cures ” for inebriety 
mended by honorable members of the medi 
cal profession 
the 


that the contents of 
bottle that had been analyzed, and 


also 








our own labor legislators. We presume 


that such a provision would be entirely ac 


| ceptable to the riotous miners in Idaho, or 


to the Homestead strikers indeed 
suppose that strikers who were anywhere 
trying by force to prevent other men from 
working would be ready to certify their 


numbers to the Governor, if such a law 


we 


were passed, and to guarantee them to be 
less than 10,000. To make the law perfect, 
however, it would be necessary to provide 


that no more than 5,000 troops should ever 
be brought against the 10,000 rioters. 
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MR. CLEVELAND IN NEW YORK. 


THE official Democratic notification cere- 
monies in the Madison Square Garden 
on Wednesday evening of last week 
mark an innovation in campaign methods, 
the custom hitherto having been for a com- 
mittee appointed by the National Conven- 
tion to meet the candidate in his home or 
office. Politicians of both parties have 
awaited the result of this new departure 
with no little curiosity, as upon its success 
or failure may depend the practice of both 
parties in future. We think the general 
conclusion will be that it was a great suc- 
cess. There is a certain appropriateness 
in allowing the masses to witness a cere 
mony of so much significance, instead of 
restricting the attendance to the few party 
leaders who are all that can be admitted 
to the ordinary parlor or office. As re- 
gards the partisan aspect of the affair, it 
must materially help in giving the Demo- 
cratic campaign a good start. It demon- 
strated more conclusively than ever the 
hold which Mr. Cleveland has won 
upon the masses of the people—the hold 
by means of which he secured two- 
thirds of the delegates to the National 
Convention, despite the best-laid schemes 
of the professional politicians of his party. 
It showed that this hold was especially 
strong in New York city, where the oppo- 
sition of the professional politicians to his 
nomination was most pronounced. The 
truth is, that there is no place where Mr. 
Cleveland is stronger among the business 
classes and the laboring men than in the 
metropolis, as the election returns of this 
city next November will conclusively de- 
monstrate. 

Mr. Cleveland’s speech was appropriate 
to the occasion—dignified, forcible, and 
frank, like all of his utterances. The 
Democratic platform declares that ‘‘ the 
Federal Government has no constitutional 
power to impose and collect tariff duties 
except for purposes of revenue only.” 
Mr. Cleveland, in his speech, touched upon 
this subject in the following words: 

‘* We oppose earnestly and stubbornly the 
theory upon which our opponents seek to 
justify and uphold existing tariff laws. We 
need not base our attacks upon questions of 
constitutional permission or legislative power. 
We denounce this theory upon the highest pos- 
sible grounds when we contend that in pre- 
sent conditions its operation is unjust,and that 
laws enacted in accordance with it are in- 
equitable and unfair.’’ 

The Republican newspapers are seeking 
to turn the tariff discussion on the ques- 
tion of constitutionality, as though, if it 
were once proved that a tariff for other 
purposes than revenue was constitutional, 
the battle was already won. We think 
that Mr. Cleveland has taken the right po- 
sition on this question, and that it is 
not in any way out of harmony with the 
platform of his party. 

A question somewhat similar has been 
raised in the discussion of the Anti-Option 
Bill now pending in the Senate. This bill 
purposes to drive out of business certain 
persons engaged in a lawful trade—i. e¢., 
those who buy and sell grain, cotton, and 





provisions for future delivery, by impos- 
ing upon them a special tax. This tax is 
intentionally put so high that it will 
not yield any revenue. To whatever 
extent it produces an income to the 
Government it will fail of its purpose, 
which is to prevent option trading alto- 
gether. 

Now, this bill is assailed as uncon- 
stitutional, ‘and justly so, for if it be 
constitutional to extinguish one trade or 
calling by law, any other may be uprooted 
in the same way whenever a majority can 
be found to apply the axe to it. Our Con- 
stitution was preéminently designed to 
protect the rights of the minority. The 
many can always protect themselves, but 
the few require the safeguards of the 
fundamental law. This Anti-Option Bill 
is certainly unconstitutional in the sense 
that it violates the spirit of the Constitu- 
tion and invades private rights in a dan- 
gerous and outrageous manner. Yet the 
Supreme Court held in a parallel case 
that the judicial power could not inquire 
into the intentions of Congress in impos- 
ing a tax, and that if injustice had been 
done, the only remedy was in an ap- 
peal to the legislative power which 
had inflicted it. This was in the 
case involving the 10 per cent. tax on 
State banknotes. The court held the tax 
to be not unconstitutional. Therefore, it 
is constitutional, according to the deci- 
sion of the highest tribunal, and every 
citizen is concluded by it so far as his 
overt acts are concerned. But is anybody 
concluded by it as regards his opinions and 
his political action? Clearly not. Every- 
body is at liberty to say that he considers 
the tax on State banknotes, and the 
tax on oleomargarine, and the proposed 
tax on option trading unconstitutional. 

We find the highest authority for this 
view in the celebrated debate between 
Lincoln and Douglas. Mr. Lincoln held 
that the Dred Scott decision, although 
pronounced by our highest judicial tribu- 
nal, was not binding upon the minds and 
consciences of the people. A large part of 
his argument in that Senatorial campaign 
was directed to the point that the public 
ought not to acquiesce in that decision, 
but ought to protest against it and vote 
against it at every opportunity. He ad- 
mitted that as an inhabitant of the United 
States he was bound to submit to all its 
laws as interpreted by its courts. He would 
not resist the officers of the courts, how- 
ever mistaken and erroneous he might think 
their rulings to be, but he would not allow 
them to bind his conscience or his politi- 
cal action. Douglas denounced Mr. Lin- 
coln’s position and accused him of inciting 
rebellion against law and Constitution, but 
Mr. Lincoln overthrew him completely by 
showing that he (Douglas) endorsed and 
stood upon a political platform which de- 
clared that Congress had no constitutional 
power to charter a United States bank, 
whereas the Supreme Court had previous- 
ly decided that Congress had that power. 

From these examples, which ought to be 





current coin in Republican circles, it may 
be seen that no inconsistency can be 
charged upon those who hold that a tariff 
levied for other purposes than revenue is 
unconstitutional, even though there be an 
unbroken line of judicial decisions to the 
contrary. Of course the courts will not give 
a decision which would bring the functions 
of government to an end by stopping the 
collection of taxes. All that need be said 
by anybody is, that in his political action 
he holds certain opinions; and that while 
submitting to the laws, he seeks to make his 
opinions prevail in the affairs of govern- 
ment. That is every man’s right, and 
civil liberty rests upon the constant exer- 
cise of it. 

Mr. Cleveland said nothing on the silver 
question, for the very good reason that 
there was no occasion for saying anything. 
There is no issue between the candidates 
of the two parties on this question, and 
everybody recognizes that there is none. 
The strongest advocates of free coinage in 
the Democratic party admit that there 
is no hope for it if Mr. Cleveland is elect- 
ed, and the strongest opponents of it 
among Republicans confess that there is 
no danger of such legislation in case of 
his success. Since the defeat of the Free- 
Coinage Bill in the House, nobody takes 
any further interest in the question as a 
practical matter, and it is relegated to the 
limbo of dead issues for this campaign. 

CUSTOM-HOUSE STATISTICS. 
We are now sailing so very close to the 
wind in the matter of our gold reserve 
that it is not a little disquieting to read, 
in a note contributed by Mr. G. O. Virtue 
to the Quarterly Journal of Economics, 
that the ofticial returns of gold shipments 
are of questionable accuracy. In the case 
of Italy, Prof. Ferraris pointed out that the 
figures returned by the railway and 
steamship companies and the banks in 
1885 showed imports of the precious metals 
15 per cent., and exports 388 per cent., 
greater than the amounts returned by the 
custom-houses. In 1886 the discrepancy 
in the case of imports was only 7 per cent.. 
but in the case of exports it was 82 per 
cent. A comparison of the French and 
English statistics for the fourteen years 
from 1871 to 1884, made by Soetbeer, show- 
ed that the French account of what was 
received differed from the English account 
of what was sent, on the average, by 25,- 
000,000 francs, while the corresponding 
difference in England was 44,000,000. In 
our own case the Director of the Mint de- 
clares his belief that a great deal of gold 
is brought into the country of which the 
Custom-house knows nothing, although 
his reasoning is not very satisfactory. Mr. 
Virtue goes somewhat deeper into the mat- 
ter, and hascompared our exports and im- 
ports of gold for the last five years to and 
from England with the corresponding re- 
turns made in that country. Of course 
these tables ought to balance as closely as 
the opposite sides of an account in book- 
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keeping by double entry, for they purport 
to record the same transactions, with no 
difference except in name, as the value of 
gold is the same wherever it is. 

Instead of this being the case, we find 
that the most inexplicable discrepancies 
exist. Our figures show that during these 
five years the United States shipped $76, 
249,990 to England, while the English 
figures show that during that time they 
received from the United States only $73, 
613,850, so that $2,635,940 was lost on the 
voyage. On the other hand, the English 
claim to have sent over here $28,672,187, 
while we acknowledge the receipt of only 
$19,997,138. This is the amount of varia- 
tion for the term of five years, but the va- 
riations during shorter periods, which are 
usually taken by financial journals for pur- 
poses of comparison, are both great and 
numerous, Thus, the English statistics 
show that from June to October, 1887, over 
$8,000,000 was sent to the United States, 
while our statistics show the arrival of only 
$4,000,000. Mr. Virtue has done well to call 
attention tothis comparison, but he would 
have rendered the financial world a much 
greater service if he had gone to the bot 
tom of the matter and stated the manner 
in which the precious metals are actually | 
transferred from one country to another, 
and exactly how, when, by whom, and to 
whom returns of these transactions are 
made. When we have this information, 
and when the Treasury and the banks dis- 
criminate precisely in their returns be- 
tween the various kinds of currency which 
they hold, we shall know where we stand 
financially much better than at present. 








It is, unfortunately, by no means the 
case that Custom-house figures concerning 
the movements of the precious metals are 
peculiarly untrustworthy. On the con- 
trary, as these metals are seldom subject 
to duty, there is less reason for undervalu- 
ing them than other merthandise, while 
the simplicity of their nature prevents un 
certainty as to their price. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that discrepancies ex- 
ist between the Custom-house returns of 
imports and exports of different countries 
to such an extent as to justify the old re- 
proach that nothing lies like figures. At 
the time of the economic rupture between 
France and Italy, both the representatives | 
of the Governments and the financial 
publications were for some time unable to 
reconcile the accounts of the trade be 
tween these countries that were furnished 
by their respective customs authorities, 
owing to different metheds of classifying 
certain articles. 
be said, has its own methods of book-keep 
ing as wellas of levying duties, and before 
any trustworthy inferences can be drawn 


Every country, it may 


from comparing the returns of different 
countries it is necessary for the statistician 
to familiarize himself with numerous di 
tails. 

The delusive character of the Custom 
house figures even of a single country is 
illustrated by the Economiste Francais in 
the case of French exports of linen yarns. | 





} same rigid regard to the 
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According to the report of the Custom 
house, there were exported of these goods 
to Belgium over 8,000,000 kilogrammes, 
to England 1,775,000, and to Spain but 
5.300. It that the 
who undertakes to regulate trade on prin 
ciples of reciprocity would consider the 
trade with Spain of very little consequence, 


is plain statesman 


and that with England as of much less 
importance than that with Belgium. But, 
as a matter of fact, a great part of the ex 
port to Belgium is really to England, the 
goods being merely transmitted by Bel 
gian railways, and the same is true of the 
Spanish trade, large quantitics of these 
goods, after undergoing further processes 
of manufacture, passing back from Bel 
gium through France on their way to the 
Spanish market. 

The Secretary of the Chamber of Com 
merce at Lyons has recently published a 
the silk 
affords illustration of 
this uncertainty. These exports amoanted 
in 1859 to 499, 000,000 franes, but in 1861 they 
fell to 383,000,000, while the imports in 


book upon French exports of 


which additional 


creased. Naturally the French protection 


ists cried out that the silk trade was ruined 


| by the free trade of the Cobden-Chevalier 


treaty, and the coincidence was sutticiently 
startling to justify their alarm. But the ex 
planation of the reduced tigures was easily 
supplied. In fact, there was an actual re 
duction of silk exports, for the distress oc 
casioned in this country by the outbreak 
of the civil war reduced our imports of silk 


from 111,000,000 franes (their average 
value from 1855 to 1859) to 25,000,000 
franes in 1861. But at the same time there 
was a change in the mode of valuation at 
the Custom-house, the net weight being 
taken as a basis instead of the gross as for 
merly. When we consider that ribbons 


were commonly wound upon blocks of 


wood, it is not surprising that the valua 
tion of this wood as silk had caused the ex 
port of ribbons from France to be returned 
by the Custom-house as greater than that 
of the entire product of St.-Etienne 

The book to which we have referred con 
tains many other illustrations of the pit 


falls in the way of those who would reason 


from ofticial figures, which it is unneces- 
sary for us to quote. There is nothing 
that is more generally handed over to 


Government than the collection of 
tics, and I 


work 


statis 
there is 
which it does soil It is 


not 


verv 


satisfactory for private persons to do work 


for themselves when they have paid the 
Government their money to doit for them, 
but we apprehend that chambers of com 
merce willeventually have to make the pro- 
curing of accurate information a more pro 
they are to 


When it is con 


minent part of their work if 
preserve their usefulness 


sidered that investigation, to 


a statistical 


be of value, must be conducted with the 


rules of inductive 
lagic as a chemical research, the folly of 
from figures gathered 


reasoning closely 


| by a professional politician, like the pre- 


sent Superintendent of the Census, is evi- 
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dent enough So far as the quantity of 


statistics es no government ever fur 
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nished them to its subjects with greater 


liberality than our own, but no amount of 


misinformation can outweigh a aingle 


grain of truth. Quality is the desidera 


tum in figures, not quantity. 
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more or less merged in the present 


arly all of 
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That 


ar the direction 
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have positively denounced the high 
pohey of the Republican party cir 
cumstance alone makes ck 
the 


‘ specially at 


in which prevailing farm 


the West is 


know, too, perfectly well wh 
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the farm movement is Republi 


can leaders, and what hope to the Dome 


crats in States which up toa verv few vears 


ago were reckoned stanch in their devo 


tion tothe Republican party We cannot 


now say positively how those States wll 


turn next November, but we can indicate 


by aid of the census and recent election re 


how slight are the forces needed 


ght 


turns, 


when they act on t immense farm vote, 


to shift the balance of power in many of 


them. In the whole nation verv nearly 


one-half of our 12,000,000 voters come from 


the “unprotected ~ farm 


Using the ratios of occupation as de 





probably no part of its | 
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rived from the census of 1880, and apply 


named, we obtain 


| 

} ing them to the large vote thrown at the 
| 

| last election for President (except as to 
| ; 

South Dakota) im each of the nine States 
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IppPrexim itely the fol 
iw! 


| lowing tabl 
| 
| Ww e vot Farm rote 
} Iti . 4 st 207 O04 
| a +0 03,270 
wa ‘ 40) 251.566 
| 
| Kansas £03 225,910 
| M gan 476.273 215.004 
| Minnesota Zt e 151,698 
Nebraska ) 632 128,430 
| Wisconsin 4.614 185,464 
| 

Total 17,24 1,870,371 


| 

In obtaining the table by carrying out 
| the ratios for occupation, we have ignored 
| some of the smaller fractions, and in the 
| case of South Dakota have taken the vote 
at the State election of 1890, deriving the 
farm vote from the farm ratio of occupa 

| tion for 1880 in the old Territory of Da 

kota. If the comparison could be made 
for the nine States on the basis of the vote 
and occupations of 1892 and 1890 respec 

tively, the change would be little if any 
against the farmer,the growth of cities and 
large towns in States like Illinois, Indiana, 
Michigan, and of the two large cities of St. 
Paul and Minneapolis being largely offset 
by the numerical increase cf the farm 
vote in Kansas, Nebraska, and 
South Dakota. be seen that in 


Iowa, 
It will 
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every one of the nine States, except Illi- 
nois and Michigan, there is a clear majo- 
rity of the farm voters, their majority in 
the nine States being 343,500, and their ratio 
to voters in other occupations being more 
than 18 to 15. In most of the nine States cited 
the farm discontent is pretty active, and in 
several of them the Alliance has been ex- 
ceedingly strong, two of them being now 
represented by members of that body in 
the Federal Senate. In all of the nine 
States, moreover, the farms, as a rule, are 
so far from factory towns, and the States 
themselves so remote from the East, that 
even the high-tariff ‘‘ proximity ” sophism 
as to the neighboring factory and farm 
loses, not its strength, for it has none, but 
all its speciousness as a campaign weapon. 

Let us take the record of these nine States 
in detail. The State of Illinois, on the ba- 
sis of the Republican plurality of four 
years ago, would require a change of only 
about 1 farm vote in 33 farm votes to give 
her electoral vote for Cleveland. Since 
1888 she has gone Democratic and chosen 
a Democratic Senator. Indiana needs a 
change of 1 farm vote in about 258 on the 
basis of the vote of 1888, and since then 
has gone Democratic by 19,579 plurality. 
One farm vote changed in about 16 would 
give Iowa to Cleveland on the 1888 vote, and 
twice since then she has chosen a Democrat- 
ic Governor. Kansas would needa change 
of about 1 farm vote in 11, but since 1888 
her Democrats and Farmers’ Alliance men 
combined have outvoted the Republicans 
by an immense majority. Michigan, 
under her new plan, will probably divide 
her electoral vote about evenly between 
Cleveland and Harrison. A change of 
1 farm vote in about 8 would give Minne- 
sota to the Democrats on the basis of the 
last Presidential election, and since then 
the Democrats and Alliance men united 
have run ahead of the Republicans some 
55,000 votes. In South Dakota the situa- 
tion is much the same, and Wisconsin 
needs a change of but 1 farm vote in about 
18 to give Cleveland a plurality, reckoning 
on her last Presidential vote. Since then 
she has chosen a Democratic Governor by 
28,320 plurality, and also a Democratic 
United States Senator. 

Certain other disturbing forces cloud 
the result this year in these nine most dis- 
tinctive farm States. -For one thing, it 
will be noticed that the farm discontent, 
which used to appeal to the State Legis- 
lature for redress, has, during the past 
four years, turned as never before to the 
Federal Government, an awakening to the 
nature of the tariff abuse being one promi- 
nent incident of the change. Add other 
facts, mechanical, economic, and senti- 
mental, such as ‘‘fusions,” the silver 
heresy, the discontent of the Blaine men, 
secret-ballot laws, and we can understand 
why, for the first time since the civil 
war, the Republican strongholds of the 
West and Northwest—saying nothing of 
Ohio, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and 
Rhode Island—are beginning to shake. 
Their fall may not come this year, and, as 





a mere question of political chances, New 
York may still hold her old place as the 
“pivotal” State. It remains true, never- 
theless, that never, for many years, has 
the situation in the group of ‘‘farm 
States” been such as to create and to 
justify greater Republican anxiety. This 
is the case whether the Alliance men hold 
their strength, or whether, as seems far 
more likely, their organization fails and 
its voting elements drift to the party of 
tariff reform. 





WHAT HOME RULE HAS COST THE 
LIBERALS. 


THE general election of 1885 was the 
last before Mr. Gladstone made home 
rule for Ireland a part of the Liberal 
programme. The contest of 1886 did not 
show with certainty what the mature judg- 
ment of the country upon the new policy 
would be, although it proved beyond 
question that at first sight the voters did 
not like it. As a consequence of its 
adoption, a Liberal and Nationalist 
majority of more than half a million 
in the votes polled in 1885 was turned 
into a minority in 1886. The Liberals lost 
nearly half the English, a third of the 
Scotch, and a seventh of the Welsh seats 
they had carried only eight months be- 
fore. In the House of Commons a Union- 
ist majority of 120 replaced a Liberal and 
Nationalist one of 168. Still, it was quite 
possible to argue, as the Home-Rulers 
have argued, that many of these losses 
might have been due merely to the 
confusion and hesitation among the Li- 
beral voters naturally resulting from so 
sudden and radical a change of front and 
the secession of so many prominent party 
leaders. It. was not improbable that when 
the people had become familiar with the 
Irish side of the question, and when the 
dissatisfied Liberals had learned from 
experience that, as political conditions 
actually were, the only choice left 
them was between home rule and a 
Tory Government, they would decide to 
waive such objections to an Irish Par- 
liament as they still had, and to support 
the nominees of their old party. It is 
therefore in the results of the election of 
1892 rather than in those of 1886 that the 
effect of Mr. Gladstone’s Irish proposals 
upon the relative strength and distribu- 
tion of parties can most profitably be 
studied. 

In making comparisons between 1885 and 
1892 it must of course be borne in mind 
that under any circumstances a gocd many 
changes will take place in seven years. 
Subordinate and local questions always 
obscure to a greater or less extent the real 
verdict upon the main issue. The desire 
of a portion of the workingmen for an 
eight-hour law, the general disorganiza- 
tion and disturbance following the great 
strikes in the north of England, the stimu- 
lus which the discussion of local grievances 
in the London County Council has given 
to radicalism in the metropolitan constitu- 





encies, the fear of disestablishment among 
the voters of the Kirk of Scotland, and 
the desire for it among Welsh Noncon- 
formists, have all doubtless played their 
part in attracting or repelling votes. For 
six years, however, home rule has been the 
burden of nine political speeches out of 
ten. The newspapers have discussed it in 
its every aspect. During the late cam- 
paign all the prominent leaders on each 
side did their best to keep it to the front, 
and probably the sense of the country has 
been taken uponit as accurately as the 
sense of the country ever is or can be taken 
upon anything. 

Comparing 1885 and 1892, it is obvious 
that the adoption of the home-rule policy 
has cost the British Liberals much. Al- 
lowing for the uncontested constituencies, 
the Unionist gain in the popular vote has 
been between 350,000 and 400,000 votes. 
The Liberals have lost votes (although 
not always seats) in every portion of Great 
Britain except in Wales and in the north- 
western and in one or two of the east- 
ern counties of England. The Libe- 
rals now carry fifty-eight less British 
seats than in 1885, and, among British 
members, are in a minority of fifteen in- 
stead of having as formerly a majority of 
no less than 101. Theseare, of course, net 
losses. As the bye-elections indicated, 
there are anumber of former Conservative 
constituencies in which the Liberals have 
gained strength in the last seven years. 
In some of these, in which the Irish vote 
is a considerable factor, the increase 
has been due to the home-rule issue. 
In others, where social or economic 
questions have interested the working- 
class, it has been rather in spite than 
because of its position on Irish gov- 
ernment that the Liberal party has made 
votes. Whatever the cause, however, the 
Liberals have this year returned their can- 
didates for one Welsh, three Scotch, and 
thirty-seven English constituencies in 
which Conservatives were successful in 
1885. On the other hand, Conservatives 
and Unionists win fourteen Scotch and 
eighty-five English seats for which Libe- 
rals sat in the Parliament of 1885. 

The gains and losses have been very un- 
evenly distributed geographically. In 
Wales, which has national aspirations of 
its own, the Liberals have lost nothing by 
taking up the cause of home rule. They 
have even somewhat increased their popu- 
lar majority, and have taken from the 
Conservatives one of the three seats car- 
ried by the latter seven years ago. In Cum- 
berland, Westmorland, and Lancashire, 
making up the northwestern corner of 
England, the Liberals have gained thirteen 
Tory and have lost but eight Liberal seats. 
In the eastern and northeastern counties, 
although the Liberals are on the whole 
considerably the losers in the popular 
vote, they hold their own fairly well 
in seats, their net losses being but 
five. In London the Unionist majority 
in the popular vote, thanks principally 
to the increased Conservative poll in the 
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outlying portions of the Metropolitan dis 
trict, is somewhat greater; but, exclusive 
of the University, which Sir John Lub 
bock carries over to the Unionists, they 
elect one member less, suffering a net loss 
of three seats on the south or Surrey side of 
the Thames, and making a net gain of but 
two in Middlesex. Outside of London, the 
southeastern counties sent but 12 Liberals, 
as against 63 Tories in 1885, and they now 
send but 8, against 67 Unionists. On the 
whole, however, the Liberal strength in 
England, except in those counties which 
lie south of the Mersey and west of 
a line passing through Warwickshire, 
has not been very seriously impaired. In 
1885, exclusive of the counties referred to, 
the Liberals elected 166 members and the 
Conservatives 179. In 1892 the numbers 
stand: Liberals 159, Unionists 186. These 
portions of England return more than 
haif the entire House and about three- 
fifths of the British members, and in them 
the net Liberal loss since 1885 has been 
but seven seats. 

It is in the Western Midlands, in the 
West and Southwest of England, and in 
Scotland that the great changes have 
taken place. From the Mersey to the 
Channel and from the borders of Derby- 
shire to Land’s End there were returned in 
1885 78 Liberals and 37 Conservatives. In 
1892 the Liberals lost 46, or more than 
four-sevenths, of the seats they carried 
in the earlier year, while winning but 
six seats from the Conservatives. In 
other words, the position of parties in 
the West and Southwest of England 
is now reversed. The Unionists have 
77 members and the Liberals but 38. 
More than two-thirds of the entire Union- 
ist net gains have been made in this por- 
tionof England, although it returns only 
about a fifth of the British members. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s influence is evidently as 
strong as or stronger than ever. In his home 
counties of Warwickshire and Staffordshire 
the Liberals in 1885, when he was the 
hope of the Radicals and the dread 
of the Tories, carried twenty-six out of 
the thirty-one seats. Now they get but 
eight, or one less than they saved from 
the deluge of 1886. In Birmingham itself 
and in some of the neighboring constitu- 
encies more than half of the entire Liberal 
vote has followed Mr. Chamberlain into 
the Unionist party. In that neighborhood 
the resulting change of political strength 
is as great as would be required to make 
Vermont a Democratic or New York city 
a Republican stronghold. 


In Scotland, too, although the overturn 
ing, when compared with 1885, is by no 
means proportionately as great as it was 
in the Birmingham region, the Liberal 
losses are at once very heavy and very 
significant. They have lost 14 of the 62 
seats held by them in 1885, and have 
captured but three of those which re- 
turned Tories in the last-named year 
The changes in the relative strength 
of the votes polled by the Liberals and 
their opponents is, however, the most 
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significant result of the Scotch polling 
In 1885 the Liberal predominance in 
most parts of Scotland was overwhelm 
ing. Exclusive of the Universities, there 
are seventy Scottish seats. Of these in 1885 
the Conservatives did not contest thirteen 
at all, and in each of fifteen others the 
Liberals had more majority than the Con 
servatives had votes. all 
changed. There was a Conservative or a 
Unionist candidate for every seat in Scot 
land, and in but six of the whole number 
were the Liberals able to poll two votes 
for one. Comparing the vote in the consti 


Now this is 


tuencies contested by Conservatives in 188) | 


and by Conservatives or Unionists in 1892, 
it appears that the Liberal vote fell from 
241,093 to 216,404, while the Unionist rose 
from 151,691 to 182,551, thus cutting the 
Liberal majority of nearly 90,000 in ISS5 
down to less than 35,000 in 1892. The 
Liberal losses in particular constituencies 
were proportionately still greater; and, 
curiously enough, with the single ex 
ception of West Aberdeenshire, the great 


est numerical loss was sustained by 
Mr. Gladstone himself in Midlothian 
Scotland, of course, is still a Liberal 


stronghold, and that party elects mor 
than two-thirds of the total 
for the kingdom: but the 
now, as it formerly had not, a more 
less well-organized foe in nearly every 
constituency, and in future the Scottish 
Liberals, if they wish to hold the seats to 
which they are entitled, must abandon the 
running of two or more Liberal candidates 
for the same place—an amusement to 
which they have been much given in the 
past. 

The chief interest in the Irish elections 
of course turned on the showing the Par 
nellites might be ableto make. The result 
proves that in the greater part of Ireland 
they are without strength. In Dublin 
city and county they poll two votes to their 
rivals’ one, and carry four out of the six 
seats, the other two falling to the Unionists 
who also gain three more seats in Ulster 
Outside of Dublin the Parnellites elect mem 
bers only in Waterford city, Clare, Roscom 
mon, and Galway, and usually by majori 
ties small as compared with those by which, 
as a rule, their they 
had them at all) were An 
analysis of the returns reveals the fact 


members 
party has 


or 


nominees (when 


beaten 


that while there are Protestant Home 
Rulers, a number of whom have seats 
in Parliament, every one of them has 


been elected almost exclusively by Catho 
lic for the six 
constituencies the Pro 
testants are ina majority of the popula 
tion return Unionists. Among the wealthier 


one of 


in which 


voters every 


| and professional classes there are proba- 
i bly a 


considerable of Catholic 


number 
Unionists, yet Nationalists of fac 
the other will sit for eighty 
of the eighty-five constituencies in 
which Catholics are more numerous than 


one 
or 


Protestants) In three of the five ex 
ceptions, the Catholic majority of the 
population is so small that it is not 











improbable that there 
testant 


may i? a 
the 
electors, while the election of Uniontsts 


majority among registered 
for the St. Stephen's Green Division of 
Dublin city, and for the South Division of 
Dublin County, was in the 


former case 


certainly, and in the latter probably, due 
to the 


vided the home-rule electors 


entirely factional tight which di 


MIIBITION IN MAINE 


Maink, July 7, IS 


A WEEK'S sojourn in this, 
.f Maine, 


study the working of the Prohibitery 


the principal city 


has given me an oppertunity to 
Law 
This law has bee: r tive statute hook of 
Maine for 
believe if 


after its first enactment), a 








i as constant! 

been amended in t greater se 
verity, so that it w i sewn that the most 
fanatical prohibit i ask thin, 
more in the wav of | ation, unless, iidewd! 
the sale of liquor st 1 be punished with 
death. The punis the sale A single 
glass of liqn ‘ { tirst Tence, is 
tine and imprisonn rty days, the 
‘ourt having no power to modify this part of 
the punishment Ther san absolute prohibi 

tion upon the manutfa f Xieating 
quor for sale, uy t) taking of orders for 
the sale of liquor by: tray g from place 
to place, upon the transpertation of hguors 
with intent that they shall be sold by anv per- 
son or to ald in their sale, a upon their sale 
in any form except by public authority: and 
all these prohibitions are enforced by © most 
severe pen alties Whoever sells li juors In any 
t lding, and t sa ’ there drank is 

s guiltv of ke : king- house and is 
to be tined $100 and costs i imprisoned 
sixty days; and this, apparently, f a singh 
sal l sk for unlawful sale are con- 
i i are » be s i destroyed 
ites are to issue search-warrants to 

sea t only es but persons, for liquor 
\ niaces wl s sold and “all plac es 
es WW intoxicating liquors are kept, 
. given away, drank [sic], or dispensed in 
anv ner not provided for by law, are com- 
1 nuisances.” The statute does not say 
public resort,” and was undoubtedly intended 
to hit the case of private clubs, but I cannot 
learn that an attempt has ever been made to 
apply it to them. The statute is quite long 
and is full of the most drastic provisions for 
its more perfect enforcement. Where it is en- 
forced, not only can no liquor be sold for 
drinking purposes, but no druggist can even 


keep alcohol for sale for any purpose whatever 
But as the Legislature realized that intoxi 
‘ating liquors might be needed for “ medicinal 


mechanical, and manufacturing purposes,” a 


State Commissioner is appointed to purchase 
such liquors and sell them to the various 
towns. Each town may (not must) buy 


liquors of such ec 


them, 


mmissioner and appoint an 
agent to sell but only to residents of the 
town and only for the purposes above men- 
tioned. And this is the only way to get liquor 
open to the general public. 

It will be noted, however, that the prohibi 
tions of the statute are all upon the sale, and 
An attempt 
to prohibit the drinking of liquor by its law- 


not upon the use, of intoxicants. 


ful owner would be too great an infringement 
of personal liberty even for a Maine Legisla- 
ture, and would probably be held unconstitu- 
tional by the courts, 


And so any man except 
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t every poor can order his liquor from Bos- 
ton, have it sent him by express, and use it in 
his own family as he chooses, 

Mr. Woodbury, a prominent banker of Port- 
land, stated, in a paper published in 1881, that 
after inquiry at express offices and similar 
places, he should estimate the amount spent by 
Portland for liquor in a year at $378,000. It 
must be more than that now. Portland has 
grown considerably in the last ten years, and 
has now a population of about 40,000. 


In the country towns, or some of them, 
where public sentiment supports it, the law 
seems to have accomplished its object fairly 
well. In such towns a generation has grown 
up without any acquaintance with a public 
bar or a saloon; and this, in the case of a 
young man carefully brought up, is a good 
deal. But in the cities the law has notoriously 
been either evaded or openly disregarded, and 
public sentiment has been openly in favor of a 
very lax enforcement of the law. The hotels 
all had bars for the sale of liquor, although 
these were sometimes in the third story in- 
stead of the first, and in a room with a num- 
ber on the door instead of without one. This 
was the case in Portland until two years ago, 
when Cumberland County, in which Portland 
is, elected a sheriff who has been making an 
honest and courageous attempt to enforce the 
law, and has absolutely suppressed the open 
sale of liquor. No reputable hotel-keeper or 
druggist now dares to keep it on sale, with the 
penalty of imprisonment staring him in the 
face, 

But has this action of the sheriff stopped the 
illegal sale of liquor and diminished drunken- 
ness? All sorts and conditions of men (except 
the veteran Neal Dow, the author of the law) 
to whom I spoke on the subj: ¢, agree that it 
has not. The police reports show plenty ot 
arrests for drunkenness, but these arrests are 
no sort of indication of the amount of public 
drunkenness that exists. One of the policemen 
whose beat is in the lower part of the city, 
told me that he did not arrest one per cent. of 
the “cross-legged drunks” that he met; in fact, 
that he arrested no one for drunkenness unless 
the offender were very disorderly as well. The 
city officials would have no time for anything 
else if they were to arrest all the drunken 
men. On the occasion of the one visit I made 
to Portland’s fine park, at ten o’clock one 
morning, I saw under a tree by the side of the 
little lake around which nurses and children 
were paddling in boats, a man lying dead- 
drunk, The park-keeper told me this was a 
very common sight, and that every morning 
he picked up a lot of empty bottles. 

The action of the sheriff has entirely changed 
the character of the liquor traffic. It is now 
largely conducted by men called pocket-ped- 
dlers—men who stand on the street corners 
with a bottle in one pocket and a glass in the 
other, and will sell you a drink in a doorway 
or a horse-shed. It has also changed the cha- 
racter of the liquor sold. Good liquor is not 
to be had by the average man. One of the 
principal of the illicit beverages is a deadly 
compound called “split,” composed of alcohol 
and water. 

My own experience may be of interest. Se- 
curing a young man who knew the town asa 
guide, I started out in the business part of the 
town at noon one day to see what could be 
got. We visited three stores or shops where 
legitimate business of some kind was being 
carried on. In the first we could get: nothing 
to drink because the proprietor was at his din- 
ner and the assistant could not leave his post. 
In the second we bought and drank a bottle of 
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lager (vile“stuff it!was). In the third we 
asked if we could get a couple of cases of la- 
ger next day if we wanted it, and were told 
we could. (Lager is expressly declared by the 
statute to be an intoxicating liquor.) Then we 
walked through two or three streets near the 
wharves and spoke to two or three knots of 
men on street corners or in doorways, and 
soon found a man who sold us, for thirty-five 
cents, a half-pint flask of (so-called) whiskey 
out of his pocket. I did not venture to taste 
this, as my guide assured me that it was liquid 
poison. All this was in the space of about 
half an hour. We looked for a pocket-peddler, 
but did not find one, it being the wrong time 
of the day. My guide told me that in the af- 
ternoon or evening we could find them readily. 

Heretofore the question of prohibition has 
not generally been a political question, in the 
sense that the two great parties have taken 
opposite sides upon it; but the liquor-sellers 
and their hangers-on, needing that the officers 
of the law should wink at their breach of it, 
have generally attached themselves to the par- 
ty in power in their locality, and so the Repub- 
lican party, being in power in most towns in 
Maine, has generally controlled the liquor 
vote. But the present Republican sheriff of 
Cumberland County, refusing to wink at vio- 
lations of the law, has driven the liquor vote 
solidly over to the Democratic party. And not 
only the liquor vote but an immense number 
of other citizens who, like Sergeant Stebbins, 
are “in favor of the law but agin’ its enforce- 
ment” (and it is astonishing how many of these 
there are), will vote the same way. The sen- 
timent is very generally expressed that the 
sheriff, the sworn officer of the law, has done 
very wrong in enforcing the law so strictly. 
The two principal papers of the town, the 
Press and the Argus, are carrying on quite a 
heated controversy on the subject. The Press 
(Republican) says that the sheriff is to be com- 
mended for so faithfully performing bis sworn 
duty. The Argus (Democratic) says (July 5): 
“In driving out of the city the sale of beer and 
ale, Sheriff Cram brought in the sale of ‘split’ 
by bott!e-peddlers, and made hundreds of our 
young men form that worst of all habits—the 
habit of providing themselves with a private 
bottle of whiskey.” Both papers undoubtedly 
speak the truth. 

The city election last March threw the en- 
tire city government into the hands of the 
Democratic party, and it seems to be generally 
conceded that the county election next Septem- 
ber will go the same way—all on account of 
Sheriff Cram’s enforcement of the law. How 
the law fares at the hands of those who are not 
in sympathy with it may be seen by a visit to 
the City Liquor Agency, established under 
the provisions of the law of which I have 
spoken. I stepped into the place one after- 
noon, and found two men behind a counter 
filling bottles as fast as possible. Large printed 
signs informed me that liquor was to be sold 
only to residents of Portland, and only for 
medicinal, mechanical, or manufacturing pur- 
poses; and that any false representation was 
punishable by a penalty of $20. Men and 
women were pressing up to the counter faster 
than they could be served, so that they had 
to stand en queue. As some man, looking re- 
marhably like the ordinary bar-room loafer of 
other States, would approach the counter, the 
following dialogue would be had: 

Agent—What do you want? 

Customer—Pint 0’ whiskey. 

Agent—Bourbon or rye? 

Customer—Bourbon. 

Agent—Medicine? 
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Customer— Yes, 

Agent—What’s your name? 

Customer gives a name and adaress, which 
are believed to be fictitious in the majority of 
instances. 

Agent—Fifty cents. 

While this conversation was going on, the 
agent would be filling the bottle, to save time, 
and at the end he would jot down, with pen- 
cil, the name and address on a sheet of paper 
lying on the counter. I stayed there several 
minutes, and saw a number of customers 
served; and the only attempt to provide that 
the law should be complied with as to tie pur- 
pose for which the liquor was sold, was the 
stereotyped question and answer, “ Medicine?” 
“Yes.” Last year the Portland agency re- 
ported sales to the amount of $57,333.30, 
This is probably much below the truth, as the 
agency is said to bea very profitable position ; 
but assuming it to be correct, it probably 
represents at least one hundred thousand lies. 

A prominent Republican lawyer, who has 
held high positions in State and city govern- 
ment, told me that prohibition not only did 
not prohibit, but was attended with three 
great evils: it made legislators hypocrites; it 
corrupted public officers; and it filled the 
courts with perjury. It has happened, so I 
was told, that Governor and legislators would 
get high on whiskey illegally sold on the eve- 
ning of the very day when they had passed a 
stringent amendment to the law. Policemen 
and deputy sheriffs who would be proof against 
any bribe offered them in the matter of an or- 
dinary crime, see no harm in taking money to 
wink at what they cannot see to be a crime 
at all; but, once in the habit of bribe-taking, 
they soon cease to draw distinctions between 
crimes. Just soit seems to many men a venial 
offence to swear toa lie for the purpose of 
aiding a friend who is likely to go to jail for 
doing what it would seem all men have a na- 
tural right todo; but when one has once begun 
the practice of perjury, distinctions between 
crimes are lost sight of. 

My experience of Portland makes me believe 
that here, at least, prohibition increases rather 
than diminishes drunkenness, and that the 
lying, bribery, and perjury that necessarily 
accompany it are demoralizing the people. 
The little good that the law accomplishes in 
the way of preventing open sales of liquor is 
far outweighed by the great evils that accom- 
pany it. R. 


THE QUESTION OF ALSACE AND THE 
RUSSIAN ALLIANCE, 
Paris, July 11, 1892. 

IN a preceding letter I endeavored to point 
out the various phases of the present political 
situation, the different causes that had worked 
together to bring it about, and the divers 
currents of opinion arising fromit. This study 
was nevertheless incomplete, inasmuch as I 
treated only of home politics. In the case, 
however, of a country like France, surround- 
ed, as she is, by neighbors whose military 
force makes them her rivals, the question of 
foreign policy is all-important. I profit, there- 
fore, by the momentary lull in party warfare, 
and proceed to sketch the main lines of public 
opinion in relation to foreign affairs. Speak- 
ing baldly, and omission made of secondary 
issues, the mind of the country may be said 
to reflect friendship and understanding with 
Russia, and hostility towards Germany and 
her allies. 

There is no nee! to dwell upon the conse- 
quences of the war of 1870, so far as the gene- 
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ral situation in Europe is concerned. It is 
only too evident that the Treaty of Frankfort 
opened a gulf between France and Germany. 
France could not reconcile herself to her de- 
feat, nor yet make up her mind to the loss of 
her provinces. She therefore set about recon- 
structing her shattered power and her army, 
with the apparent intention of seizing the fa- 
vorable moment to retake the territory she 
had lost. Germany, on her side, in order to 
maintain her superiority, continued pari passu 
to increase her existing armaments. And s 
for the last twenty years these two Powers 
have remained facing each other, like com- 
batants watching each other’s movements; 
oilicially professing peaceful intentions, and 
yet all the time amassing arms and men des- 
tined for war. Once, and once only, during 
this period, a kind of approximation and 
half-reconciliation has been brought about be- 
tween them. In 1884 and 1885, ata time when 
the various European Powers were first spe 
cially interesting themselves in Africa as a field 
for colonization, a common interest and the de- 
sire to resist the exorbitant claims of England 
drew the Cabinets of Paris and Berlin nearer 
together. But this was only an interlude. 
Indeed, even if the French Government had 
seriously desired it, a lasting understanding 
with Germany would have been out of the 
question. Ever since the war, the vast ma 
jority, one might almost say the entire nation, 
of the French reckon among the first princi 
ples of their patriotism the hatred of Ger 
many, the continuous protest against the Trea- 
ty of Frankfort, and the duty of liberating 
Alsace and Lorraine from which 
weighs upon them. 


the yoke 


In order to assure her supremacy in Europe, 
Germany had need of allies. She therefore 
made overtures to Austria and Italy, and the 
result was the Triple Alliance. This diploma- 
tic success was not obtained without 
corresponding difficulties. 
favor Austria’s claims at the Congress of Ber- 
lin when this Power sought to improve its east 
ern frontier, Germany was the cause of Rus- 
sia’s losing a part of the advantage she deemed 
assured to her by her victories over Turkey in 
1877-8; and, in consequence, the relations be 
tween Berlin and St. Petersburg became much 
less cordial. Lacking sympathy with the po- 
licy of the Triple Alliance, the Empire of the 
Czars grew naturally more friendly disposed 
towards the Power against whom the ‘lriple 
Alliance was mainly directed. The progress 
of this friendship was marked by a series of 
minor diplomatic incidents, cu*minating in the 
visit of a French squadron to Crenstadt, and a 
display of cordiality between the two national- 
ities that was patent to all the world. Hence- 
forth, the Franco-Russian agreement was an 
ofticial fact. Though it would be impossible to 
state whether, in the real sense of the word, 
an alliance had been concluded, from the point 
of view of public opinion in France the dis- 
tinction is of comparatively little importance. 
The 
here, produced a prodigious effect. For the 
country to feel that it was no longer 
that, whatever might happen, it wovld 
the support of an ally whose power was all th 
more dreaded as it was to a certain extent un- 
known—this, joined to the inborn leve we 
French have of demonstrating, carried the 
national enthusiasm to a pitch not easy to de- 
scribe. The travelling peidlers hawked about, 
even in the very heart of the country, sym- 
bolic chromolithographs in 


creating 
Foreed, almost, to 


Russian Alliance, as it is usually called 


which the Czar 
and M. Carnot were represented exchanging a 
hearty grasp of the hand; not a choir but 
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learned the Russian national hymn, w the 
public always stood up to hear after the Mar 
seillaise; and, by a singular irony of circun 


stances, certain ultra-radical newspapers, 
and motto, N 


God and no master,” published, in the form of 


carrying as superseription 


supplement, the text of this national 
which commences with the words: “God pr 
tect the Czar.” 

It must be admitted that there are people who 
do not share the general enthusiasm, an 
warn their neighbors that the Russian Army 
would not, and could not, for technical rea 
sons, take the field as our ally so readily as 
is imagined. They add that, so far as appear 
ances go, it is not to the Czar's interest to fa 
vor France's revenge, since he knows it is only 
her hope of his help that attaches her to bis 
Those, however, who give 


policy. utterance 


to these divergent opinions are mostly politi 
cians by profession or high State functionaries ; 
their 


drawing-rooms, find no echo 


and criticisms, expressed in society 
among the out 
side public. If we look at the sinall provincial 


newspapers, which reflect not unfaithfully 
the average middle-class opinion, we meet with 
that the Czar 
Germany, and that 


will su 


is goin 


an absolute confidence 


to aid us against 





Franco-Russian combination 
crush our rival. 
From the foregoing it might 


ble to suppese that the war feeling in 


seem) reasona 
France 
has been lately increasing in intensity. Th 
hatred of Germany exists. The wish to recov 
er the lost provinces exists also. Resignation 
to the sfatus quo is still repudiated by the na 


tion; and since it is believed that, both from a 


military and a diplomatic point of view, we 
are in the best possible situation for making 
war, why, may it be asked, s!} ne 
tion desire it? 
hypothetic. A certain number real 
thus; but compared with the whole popula 
tion they are very feo laken throughout, 
the country is thorouchly ine’ined towards 


peace. There are several causes of this appa 


























t contradiction 
First of all we may notice the great rest 
ing influence at present exercised by the fa 
of military service being obligatory 
When war directly aff 1 on art of 
the population other part ndist i 
its daily avoe might 7 t its t 
duige in more bellicose ideas ght t 
fact of its own immunity from the life-and 
death risk, urge on a war for s \ 
reason. Even those wl n fig { as 
batants fought the greater w neoness 
since service was to them a tra 
lo-dav all this is changed, and, except by the 
otticers. t} tin Par t inthe army sreg 
is a kind of tax w S necessary to be paid 
but w h one ma wed to pay grun 
1 Ww t t t an a v 
1 Fra sall the citizens 
‘ vVenty al fort e voars 
that ives ho ily exempt 
it is q suf? t xplain why those who 
wish in thei s war ar a smai 
minority. In addit to these personal 1 
tives are the ret! ns sing as to the prot 
able nature of anv future war it for tt 
tirst time wi se al] the dread in 
st ts of des it military scier 
1 the ast tw vears as added t 
those already er ve With s arms on 
either side the slaughter will be increased ten 
fol But, further, if only to make the issue 
definitive, no mercy will be shown to the van 





ne may hope for 


wever much 


one hesitates to engage 


quished, and, h 


and anticipate victory, 
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so formidable a ! taking, especially as 

V tor n leas t in va } a vt a 
iby t ate 

Last ull, and perhaps the most curious 

, nt heer t tis Dice tata 

hverve, the motives for which 





war might be desired seem themselves in a fair 
wavy to lose their original intensity Let us 
ea it of & t the small number of persons 
who think, openly covertly, that Fra 
ught not to seek t get possession again of 
Alsace and Lorra anufact rs who fear 
the competition of M AUseT r ( ur 
Socialists who make light of the sentiment of 
patri isin, ind who do not ire whether the 
frontier is defined by the Vosges or the RI 
these minorities are so ns rable that 
they may be neglected. Let us, on ft! the 
hand, repeat that our fellow-countryvmen, a 
most to a man ‘ t al st 
France should recover the 1 inces s has 
ost—this, either from mot s of = 

is, for example, that Ger v, in annex 
these provinces against t vis X atend 
the principles of abstract stie r, ayreit 
from regard to the national safety, Metg 
the hands of Germany being recarted as a 
constant menace. Let us, in fine, grant tl 
under present conditions, public feeling ev 
tinues naturally to be very stile to Germany 
In spite of all t May @ asserted that th 
hatred against G a t realiv still 
Xists, seems to grow ss cru and as tit 
reasoning A proof of this has been lately 
urnished 

\ certain number of writers and } ic me 

leploring the generai s n Furope and 


the armed peace which weighs so heavily on 





ill sorts and conditions 1 tiv izing 
the chief cause of this situation to be the diff 
ence existing between France and Germany 
had published a series of articles in order to 
show that it was possible to escape from the 
i es that exist at the present time with 
ut resorting to all the terrible eventualities of 


war. One proposed an exchange of Alsace in 





r 1 for a French colonv; her, a ev 
ption a ti 1, the i i ation of the 

sputed territory These pr ts, in ther 
selves chimerical, were commented on in the 

neh press in a@ Very significant manne 

Certain newspapers affirmed that it was i 
possil Je to dream of an amicable arrangement, 
“the hate of German for French being only 
} ” 


ialled by the bate of French for German 








But for the most part the press artic les ran on 
li 


nes—that whenever and however we 


hese 


shall have come into possession again of the 


s that Germany has taken from us, we 
ig to 


with her: and if sucl 


province 


be quite willir t 


gt od terms 


be obtained 


live on 





an end can 





ut war, we shall be only too delighted 


In quite a different order of ideas one sees a 


urrent of opinion which has existed now for 
some little time, and which may work in the 
lirection of a better understanding between 


France and Germany A German writer, who 


preferred not to reveal his name (rumor would 
have it that the author wasa high functionary 
f the German Court, if not the Emperor biw 
self), published a pamphlet, which was imme 
diately translated into French, wherein he un 
dertook to prove that the various European 
n be ruined economically un- 


States would sox 


less thev combined closely in order to cope 
with the formidable competition of America. 
rhe 


other writers, and the opinion it embodies is 


same idea has since been taken up by 


perhaps destined to acquire a certain impor- 
tance. 

Such, then, are the chief phases of pub 
lic opinion in France in relation to the sub- 
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ject I set out to treat. To sum up the forego- 
ing ina few words, I may repeat that the 
hatred between France and Germany seems to 
grow less acute. Certain tendencies may be 
observed here and there that are capable of 
bringing about a reconciliation, though at a 
date still distant. To tell the truth, Germany 
seems in no wise disposed to abandon her con- 
quests of 1871; nor France to cease reclaiming 
what she has lost. Moreover, the national 
claim in France may be considered to bave ali 
the more weight as it is the more calmly 
made; for, in spite of the enthusiasm called 
forth by the Russian alliance, no one here 
seems to desire war. 8. 


AMONG THE PSYCHOLOGISTS OF 
PARIS. 


Paris, June, 1892. 








OF course, the phrase “Psychologists of 
Paris” suggests Hypnotism to the reader, and I 
use it with that intention. Paris has become, in 
a peculiar sense,the place to study Hypnotism, 
for the reason that much of the best work has 
been done here. Yet everybody knows the 
rivalry between Paris and Nancy, which has 
embittered many recent publications and 
turned the course of discovery into the chan- 
nels of controversy. Everybody knows, too, 
that the theory of “Suggestion,” as advocated 
by the Nancy men, is now the dominant ex- 
planation of the facts of the hypnotic trance. 

No doubt it is because of the controversial 
turn recently taken by the discussion that the 
Paris professors are losing interest in the de- 
velopment which owed its first impulse to them 
—no dovbt this, rather than the fact that the 
Nancy theory is more than holding its own 
against them. As Professor Ribot wrote me 
before I arrived, “ Hypnotism is on the decline 
in Paris. Many of the serious men who for 
merly busied themselves with it think that it bas 
been much abused in the last six months, and 
that it would be better to drop it for a time.” 
‘this I found confirmed both by Charcot, who 
seemed content to use the sleep very moderate- 
ly as a therapeutic agent, and by Binet, who, 
as will appear further on, is turning his at- 
tention to Experimental Psychology. 

The Paris school, locally considered, has 
made a very important acquisition, however, 
in the person of Prof.Pierre Janet, called 
from Havre to the chair of Philosophy in the 
Collége Rollin. He isa nephew of Paul Janet, 
the philosopher, and is already well known as 
the author of ‘L’ Automatisme Psychologique, ’ 
a book in which he describes certain remarkable 
cases of “subconscious personality ” developed 
among his patients at Havre. He now holds a 
position also in the Salpétritre; and it is to 
him that I am indebted for the interesting day 
that I spent in the wards of this celebrated 
institution. In the Salpétri¢re, Prof. Janet 
has found abundant means of confirming the 
tacts, now classic, which he established in his 
earlier hysterical patients, Léonie, etc. He 
has a patient, whom I may call X, in whom 
the activities of the subconscious are readily 
and forcibly developed—a young, hysterical 
girl of remarkably bright and unaffected na- 
ture. The personality of the normal X is in- 
sensible to stimulations in certain regions of 
the skin and retina; the personality of the 
hypnotized X possesses these missing sense 
areas. She detects objects outside of her usual 
field of vision, feels the prick of pins where 
before insensible, etc. That is, the second 
personality gets experiences from nervous 
events which are inaccessible to the first per- 
sonality. Further, X the somnambulist re- 





members objects seen by X the somnambulist 
—objects which X the hysteric declares she has 
never seen. Again, the second personality, 
the somnambulist, replies by writing (with a 
hand hidden behind. a screen) words, sentences, 
answers, of which the tirst personality is quite 
unconscious. Such facts, which I have no 
space 0 dwell upon, can be explained, it seems, 
only on the “sub-personality” hypothesis— 
unless we call it all fraud, and impeach the 
scientific honesty or capacity of many ob- 
servers. 

The Paris school, it will be remembered, dis- 
tinguish three stages in the hypnotic trance— 
all abnormal or diseased conditions to which 
the nervous system is subject. These states 
are called catalepsy, somnambulism, and 
lethargy. The best brief exposition of these 
three “stages of Charcot” in English is Binet 
and Féré’s ‘Animal Magnetism,’ in the “In- 
ternational Scientific Series.” Recent criticism 
has tended to show that the methods of induc- 
ing these stages one after another may really 
be resolved into “suggestion,” and that the 
stages are only degrees in profundity of the 
one hypnotic sleep. ‘his much the Nancy 
school can certainly claim credit for. Janet 
distinguishes the stages—as every one must 
continue to do—as a matter of description and 
symptom, and in part resorts to the artificial 
system of signs, rubs, etc., formerly declared 
necessary for transferring the patient from 
one stage to another. Binet, on the other 
hand, has changed his mind some : at since 
he wrote with Féré, as he himself told me—a 
change which may be seen in some passages of 
his new book, ‘Les Altérations de la Person- 
alité.’ 

Prof.Janet has another patient (Y),also an 
hysterical woman, in whom the stages are 
very marked, and whom he seems to regard as 
more typical than those who show less variety 
of state. Nothing could be more definite than 
the lapse of Y into lethargy, or her rise into 
sompambulism, when the proper button is 
pressed; and the proper performance in each 
state appears when called for with the regula- 
rity of clock-work, But one cannot rid himself 
of the suspicion that it is all acquired ma- 
chinery; that the magic “suggestion ” works 
through sub-consciousness, exalted sense-per- 
ception, or the influence which Ochorowicz 
calls “ psychic atmosphere.” And this suspicion 
is strengthened when one has seen the utter 
lack of systematic performance in this respect 
shown by the patients at Nancy. 

Prof. Janet’s hypnotic method is very mild. 
He is a man of hardly more than thirty-five 
years, of great reserve force, evidently, but 
rather persuasive than commanding with his 
patients. He is also somewhat under the in- 
fluence of the reaction spoken of above, not 
engaging this summer in new experimentation, 
and not caring, as he said, to take any part in 
the heated discussion on “ criminal suggestion.” 
The man, on the other hand, who is making his 
usual exhibition of hypnotic subjects before 
medical men is Luys, at the Hépital de la 
Charité. He lectures on “Brain Functions, il- 
lustrated by Hypnology.” This means a haif- 
hour devoted to the exposition of Luys’s views 
on cerebral physiology—pretty well known to 
everybody—and a half-hour given to the stock 
performances of stock somnambulists. There 
is nothing remarkable about either of these 
two parts, except their pretentious and sensa- 
tional character—a point on which the best 
men, both among physiologists and psycholo- 
gists, express themselves very freely. He did, 
indeed, give a sample case of criminal sugges- 
tion, but it was so lacking in the proper pre- 





cautions against simulation that could Delbouf 
see it (as perhaps he has), he could well take 
comfort from it. 

Besides Charcot’s lectures and clinics for 
mental diseases, an interesting course in the 
same subject is given thissummer by Ball and 
Ballet at the Hospice St.Anne. Ballet, the 
lecturer, is one of the clearest and best speakers 
in Paris. His work is also cautious, solid, and 
sane, as those will know who have read his 
little book, ‘La Parole Intérieure.’ American 
students of the general subject will find it 
profitable to hear him and his colleague, es- 
pecially as the clinique is rich in typical and 
instructive cases. 

The new movement in Experimental Psy- 
chology proper has also reached Paris. A 
laboratory has just been opened in the Sor- 
bonne under the auspices of the Hautes Etudes. 
Beaunis, the eminent physiologist, a man ca- 
pable of the good psychological work shown 
in his recent book, ‘Les Sensations Internes,’ 
and in numerous articles, has been made 
director, and Binet joint-director. The re- 
cent studies of Binet on ‘Insect Psychology’ 
are published as the first fruits of this founda- 
tion: a subject which he intends to pursue at 
the International Congress at London in 
August. Ribot, although Professor in £x- 
perimental Psychology in the Collége de 
France, is not officially connected with the 
laboratory. In the words of Binet, “the 
laboratory is not for physiology—there are 
greater ones already for that—it is for psy- 
chology alone.” In accordance with this wise 
determination, very little and very simple ap- 
paratus has been so far introduced. The only 
new thing, in fact, which will interest my 
readers is the Arsonval chronometer, a simple 
and apparently reliable substitute for the Hipp 
chronoscope. It is an adaptation of Hipp’s 
principle without its complexity and clumsi- 
ness, and is made by Verdin in Paris, com- 
plete, with two reaction-keys and connections, 
for 350 francs—a very high price. ‘This is the 
only laboratory foundation in France, and 
under its present direction we may expect it 
to do credit to the great institutions which it 


represents. 
In another letter I shall speak of the Nancy 
school. J. MARK BALDWIN. 








Correspondence. 


THE HOMESTEAD RIOTERS AND PUB- 
LIC OPINION. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NaTION: 

Sir: It is refreshing to turn from the edito- 
rials of most of the dailies on the Homestead 
trouble to the treatment of the same topic by 
the Nation ; but is not the Nation just a little 
inclined to attribute too much to the doctrine 
of “protection”? It is doubtful whether the 
Homesteaders have secured any “large mea- 
sure” of sympathy outside of that expressed 
by the demagogues and their ill-informed 
brethren in the labor ranks. But, admitting 
that they have, what evidence is there that 
this is “because the country is at last awaken- 
ing to the infamous abuses which go on under 
the name of ‘protection’”? Is it not rather 
due to the attitude of the daily press and of 
the (Democratic?) politicians who obscure the 
real issue by denouncing “Pinkerton thugs,” 
etc., and manufacture sympathy by making 
the rioters pose as oppressed workingmen? 

Yours, F. W. STAEBNER. 

LEBANON, N. H., July 20, 1892, 
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Notes. 


BERNARD QUARITCH, London, will have ready 
in October an edition of 500 copies of Cax- 
ton’s ‘Golden Legend,’ in three volumes, 
quarto, printed from type of William Morris’s 
designing, with ornamental letters and borders 
also of his invention, besides two full-page 
woodcuts from designs by Burne-Jones. Mr. 
Morris and Mr. Frederick 8S. Ellis will edit the 
work, furnishing a glossary and some biblio- 
graphical memoranda, Caxton’s ‘Recuyell of 
the Histories of Troye’ will be brought out in 
similar style in January, and his ‘Historye 
of Reynard the Foxe’ is in contemplation. 

A new Goethe publication has been promised 
for the coming month. Almost three hundred 
letters of F. Riemer to members of the family 
Fromman in Jena have been collected by Fer- 
dinand Heitmiller, and will be published with 
a preface and a commentary by him. The let- 
ters tell of the daily events in the poet’s family 
and among his acquaintances in Weimar. 

‘The latest bound volume of the Century ex- 
tends from November, 1891, to April, 1892. 
Pictorially, the leading features have been the 
continuation of Mr. Cole’s Italian Old Masters, 
and the Century Series of Pictures by American 
Artists. The story of the California Gold-hunt- 
ers has received an interesting accession in the 
shape of letters written by W. T. Sherman 
during the rule of the Vigilance Committee. 
The chief serial fiction has been Dr. Weir Mit- 
chell’s “Characteristics” and Kipling and 
Balestier’s “Naulahka.” A paper sure to be 
referred to hereafter is Mr. Edward Robinson's 
discussion of the question whether the Greeks 
painted their sculptures. The visit of Pade- 
rewski to this country is commemorated in the 
present volume in prose and in verse. 

The local flavor of the Overland Monthly 
gives to the nineteenth volume, as to its pre- 
decessors, a special interest, which is enhanced 
by the generally photographic illustrations. A 
paper on “ Mission Bells” is in point, and so is 
the disinterested account of the much debated 
Temescal Tin Mine— “An American Tin 
Mine,” as Mr. Knight’s caption reads, though 
he spoils all our fine feelings by counting it “a 
great gain and assurance of success that Eng- 
lish capital has been enlisted here.” Most de- 
lectable of all the contents we have found five 
autograph letters from ex-President Andrew 
Jackson to Congressman William M. Gwin of 
Mississippi, in all the splendor of their illiterate 
diction. The first is dated Christmas Day, 
1840, and deplores the carrying of Mississippi 
by the “ Abolition and Wigg Tickett” in the late 
Presidential campaign. In the fourth, Jan. 16, 
1843, referring to J.Q.Adams’s opposition to 
the refunding of the fine of 1815 for contempt 
of court in New Orleans, he says: “This poor, 
disgraced old man cannot by all his low bred 
insults arous my feelings.” 

* Les Clouet,’ one of the latest reissues from 
L’Art in the series of “Artistes Célébres,” 
is a most careful study by M. Bouehot, Libra- 
rian of the Bibliothéque Nationale, of the very 
little that is known of these artists and of 
their contemporary, Corneille de Lyon. The 
general result seems to be that nothing can be 
certainly attributed to the first Clouet and 
very little to the second or to Corneille de 
Lyon, though M. Bouchot thinks he has estab- 
lished a strong probability that certain ad- 
mirable miniatures in a (French) manuscript 
of the Gallic War in the Bibliothéque Nationale 
are by Jean Clouet, and that the original 
crayon studies for them are now in the Musée 
Condé, These studies are strong and Holbein- 








like portraits of celebrated Frenchmen who 
lived between 1515 and 140, and, if they are 
really by the elder Clouet, show him to be a 
greater artist than his son, and much greater 
than he has hitherto been esteemed. 

A careful study of abbreviations in Latin 
palewography by Zanino Volta bas recently ap 
peared in Italy (‘Delle Abbreviature nella 
Paleogratia Latina’). It contains a fairly ex- 
act reproduction of more than 2,500 of these 
abbreviations. 

That versatile savant, Prof. Gustavo Uzi 
elli, bas for twenty years made a study 
of Paolo Dal-Pozzo Toscanelli, the great Flo- 
rentine astronomer and geographer of the 
fifteenth century, whose letters to the King 
of Portugal in 1474 were the principal cause of 
Columbus’s Western adventure, and who had 
previously urged the Portuguese to com 
plete the circumnavigation of Africa. In a 
communication to the Florence Nazione of 
June 30, Prof. Uzielli enlarges upon the virtue 
of that city in Toscanelli’s time as the centre 
of the great geographical movement of the 
aze, and suggests that America might well 
have owed its name to Toscanelli rather than 
to any navigator. Heis on the eve of pub 
lishing certain codices which will throw much 
light upon the history of geography in the 
tifteenth century, and will prove that Vespu 
cius had no hand in fastening his name on the 
New World. Prof. Uzielli is a member of the 
Royal Commission for the current Columbus 
centenary festival at Genoa. 

In view of the approaching anniversary of 
the discovery of America, the French Govern 
ment has arranged in the National Library of 
Paris an exceedingly attractive and instruc 
tive exhibition of maps and globes illustrat- 
ing the geographical notions which prevailed 
before and after the time of Columbus. They 
are for the most part rare originals which 
either belong to the library and to 
departments of the Government or have been 
borrowed from private collections, We shall 
probably have occasion to speak of this col 


different 


lection somewhat in detail, and will now only 
mention a map drawn by Champlain in 1608, 
with more than a hundre« maps giving the 
results of the expeditions of Joliet, La Salle, 
and other explorers in the region of the great 
lakes as far as Hudson’s Bay and along the 
Mississippi and Ohio. There are also plans of 
North and South American towns, Puerto 
tico, Quebec, Montreal, Rio de Janeiro, Saint 
Louis, Marietta, Pittsburg, and other places 
from the beginning to the close of the eigh 
teenth century, and one of New York when 
it consisted opiy of a fort and a few mills on 
the south point of Manhattan Island. 

That the proprietorship of a newspaper 
should pass uninterruptedly from father to son 
for a century anda half isa rare and note- 
wortby event in the annals of journalism. 
Such, bowever, is the case with the Schlesische 
Zeitung, which was founded by Jobann Jakob 
Korn at Breslau in 1742, 
had just been wrested from Austria and an- 
nexed to Prussia by Frederick the Great, and 
is still published by his lineal descendants. To 
celebrate this uncommon anniversary a vol- 


when this province 


ume bas been printed entitled ‘150 Jahre 
Zeitung 1742-1802: Ein  Bei- 
trag zur vaterlindischen Kultur-Geschichte ° 
Breslau: Korn). It contains facsmiles of 
the first number, dated January 3, 1742, and 
of the proclamations issued by Frederic Wil- 
liam III. in March, 1813. This work gives a 
succinct and remarkably readable survey of 
European history and of the progress of civil- 
ization during the period in question, especial 
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lummns of the venerable 
He Wspaper. 

The first number of Prof. Karl Krumba 
er’s Byzantinische Zeitschrift, of which we 
noticed the prospectus in @ recent issue, has 
now appeared, It is a well-printed quarterly 
of 184 pages, and contains twelve articles, one 
ia English, one in French, and the rest in Ges 
man, besides several literary riticisms and 


numerous notes. In a preface of a dowen 





pages the editor states the nature rpyie 
of the review as the organ of “Bye: stics 
in the broadest sense of the term, detines the 


limits and scope of this new discipline, and de 


fends its claims to consideration for its own 
sake, independently of its scholastic relations 
to classical antiquity, for which it has been 


hitherto chiefly prized. The periodical is in 
tended to embrace the entire intellectual life 
of the Greeks during the existence of the By 
zantine Empire, extending over more than 4 
thousand years, and Prof. Krumbacher’s as 
surance that it shall be conducted in a strictly 
scientific manner its certainly fulfilie! so far as 
the present number is concerned. The paper 
of most generai interest is perhaps that on 

Byzantine Art,” by Prof. Strevowski, Tl 
importance attached to the undertaking is 
evinced by the fact that the Royal Bavarian 
Academy of Sciences bas made an appropria 
tion for its support. 

Vol. IL. of the J f American Kth 
iology and A wrolog Roaston: Houghten, 
Mifflin & Co.) is oeeupied chiefly by a very 
circumstantial account of “A Few Suimmet 
Ceremonials at the Tusavan Pueblos,” adjacent 
to the similar habitations of the Zufis, by the 


rewRes Also 


editor, J. Walter Fewkes lr. 
contributes a short report on the present con 
dition of the famous Arizona ruin called 
Casa Grande. Both these papers are freely 
illustrated with process cuts, which, however, 
leave much to be desired in point of clearness 
\ third paper possessing no little interest is 


} 


by J. G. Owens, on * Natal Ceremonies of the 


Hopi Indians 





In the Critic for July 9, Dr. Rolfe, the 
Staksperian editor, commenting on the fact 
mentioned in a recent London newspaper that 
“young bar-tailed godwits are, in autumn, 
called scamels on the north coast of Norfolk,” 
says: “If they have gone by that name ever 
since the days of Shakspere, it is curious that 
the fact did not get into print sooner.” Had 
he taken the trouble to iook at the ‘Century 
Dictionary,” he would have found this same 
detinition given, together with a quotation to 
the same effect from Swainson’s ‘British 
Birds,’ published in 1885 

The Scottish Geographical Magazine for 
July contains the conclusion of Dr. H. Schlich 
ter’saccount of the African pygmies. In sum 
ming up the result of his investigations, he 
unhesitatingly rejects the theory that these 
creatures are simply the degenerate specimens 
of the tribes among whom they live, because 
of the great anthropological and ethnological 
differences between them and their full-sized 
neighbors. On the other hand, he is favorably 
inclined to the hypothesis that they are the 
remnants of the African aborigines. ‘he re 
cent pamphlet on the dwarfs of Mount Atlas 
is mentioned, but judgment on it is deferred, 
pending the publication of new evidence pro 
Prof. James Geikie 
tells of recent researches in the Pleistocene 


mised by Mr. Haliburton 


climate and geography of Britain and North 
ern Europe, the paper being accompanied by a 
map. Of more general interest is a summary 
of M. Henri Dauvergne’s explorations in the 
Pamir, during which he claims to have disco- 
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vered the true sources of the Oxus or Amu 
Darya in the enormous glaciers of the Hindu 
Kush. This is followed by a survey of what 
has been accomplished in British New Guinea 
within the past three years in exploration, 
from which it appears that there have been no 
additional discoveries of gold in paying quan- 
tities, though the fact that the general geolo- 
gical features of this part of Papua are “in a 
very considerable degree identical with those 
of Australia,” would lead to the not unreason- 
able assumption that “mineral areas of great 
value may yet await discovery.” 

The petty lake region par excellence of 
Germany is partly delineated in sheets Nos.9 
and 11 of Vogel’s Map of the German Empire 
(Gotha: Perthes; New York: Westermann), 
designated Stettin and Allenstein (Pomerania 
and East Prussia). 

Mr. William H. Goodyear, Curator of Fine 
Arts in the Brooklyn Institute, has been in- 
vited to read a paper on his discoveries con- 
cerning the Egyptian lotus in classic ornament 
before the Ninth Oriental Congress in London, 
Sept. 5-12. 

Prof. Edward 8S. Morse’s essay “On the Older 
Forms of Terra-cotta Koofing-tiles,” originally 
communicated to the Essex Institute, Salem, 
Mass., and afterwards printed serially in the 
American Architect, has been reprinted in the 
Bulletin of the Essex Institute and also sepa- 
rately. It is a study of great interest and 
practical and artistic value, and among the 
many illustrations are some drawn from the 
author’s favorite Japan. 


We have received the first number(for July) 
of the American Monthly Magazine, edited by 
Mrs. Ellen Hardin Walworth in the interest of 
the Daughters of the American Revolution, 
and published by the National Society of that 
name in Washington. It consists almost wholly 
of the Proceedings of the First Continental 
Congress of the Society, Feb. 22-24, 1892. Mrs. 
Benjamin Harrison presided, and her portrait 
is prefixed to the present issue of the maga- 
zine, 

The July number of the University Bulletin 
issued by Columbia College contains the an- 
nouncement that the final step (for the pre- 
sent at least) has been taken in the readjust- 
ment of the government of that institution to 
suit the changed conditions of its present de- 
velopment. Thirty years ago Columbia Col- 
lege was, like most other American colleges, 
of the four-year-course type; indeed, it con- 
sisted solely of its undergraduate department 
and of a very young Law School, although it 
had also a shadowy ccnnection with the Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons. To-day the 
Medical School has been made an integral part 
of the University, and a School of Political 
Science exists by the side of the School of 
Law; while the School of Mines has grown to 
maturity and is in reality a School of Applied 
Science and a School of Architecture also. 
The July Bulletin announces the establishment 
of a School of Pure Science, and also a 
strengthening of the School of Philosophy, 
which has charge of the courses in philosophy, 
philology, and letters. Beside these university 
schools stands the old college, now called the 
School of Arts. The difficult problem of gov- 
erning a university under laws made for a 
college has been solved in this way: The trus- 
tees established a University Council to consist 
of the President, of the Dean of every school, 
and of another delegate from every faculty, and 
of two other professors appointed by the Presi- 
dent. At first this council was merely advi- 
sery, but it now becomes the chief legislative 
body of the University, and thus the manage- 





ment of Columbia is actually in the bands of 
a representative committee of its professors. 
Each school is managed by its own faculty in 
accordance with the decisions of the Univer- 
sity Council. The instruction given in the 
School of Arts ceases with the junior year; 
and the senior is free co select his studies in 
any or all of the six University Schools, 

The ‘Exercises in Connection with the Pre- 
sentation of the Ladd Observatory to Brown 
University’ last October have been appro- 
priately preserved in a little pamphlet bearing 
the above title. The Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity, Col. William Goddard, presided on that 
occasion with much grace and dignity, stating 
in apt phrase the uses of modern astronomy 
and the intimate relation between that science 
and the common life of man. Following the 
Chancellor, Gov. H. W. Ladd, the donor of the 
Observatory, elucidated the conditions which 
had led him to make this munificent gift to 
the University, and President Andrews, in his 
able and pointed address of acceptance, in- 
sisted upon the material values of the higher 
training in science, showing how civilization in 
its practical efficiency is in the last analysis 
totally dependent upon the work done at the 
centres of learning. Prof. Upton, Director of 
ihe new Observatory, next gave account of 
the astronomical establishments of the earliest 
time, comparing and contrasting them with 
the finished structures of to-day, with their 
elaborate instrumental equipment for work of 
ihe last degree of precision; while the exer- 
cises were concluded with remarks by Prof. 
Pickering of Harvard on the gratifying out- 
look for the future of American astronomy; 
by Dr. Hastings of Yale, who told the inte- 
resting tale of the construction of the great ob- 
ject-glass with which the new telescope was 
supplied; by Mr. Brashear of Allegheny, who 
had done the optical work upon this fine lens; 
and by Prof. Rogers of Colby University, who 
made a forceful appeal for astronomy from 
the merely utilitarian view, and demonstrated 
that “the cultivation of the science of astro- 
nomy cheapens the production of cotton-cloth, 
of woollen goods, of calico, of machinery, in- 
deed of every staple product.” 


—Though the thirteenth volume of Mr. W. 
C. Ford’s edition of the ‘Writings of Washing- 
ton’ (Putnams) comes down to the middle of 
the year 1798, another volume yet must crown 
the work; and in the fourteenth, as we learn 
from a note on p. 445, apropos of Washing- 
ton’s referring to correspondence with Sir 
Isaac Heard, the editor will take occasion to 
present all that is known about the Washing- 
ton pedigree, The political strain of the cur- 
rent volume is agreeably diversitied by ex- 
tracts from Washington’s letters to the mana- 
ger of his estates, showing the most minute 
oversight of the latter’s reports, even to the 
scrutiny of individual delinquencies on the 
part of hisslaves. Of nearly all of his “hands” 
he distrusted the common honesty, and he con- 
sidered himself systematically robbed by them 
of such property as they could dispose of to 
white receivers in Alexandria. Their sham- 
ming illness, their slowness and inefficiency in 
working, are also dwelt upou. On the other 
hand, he complains of rascaily and brutal 
overseers who treat slaves like cattle. The 
loss of a cook puts him in a painful dilemma, 
as he has resolved never to purchase another 
human being, and yet cannot hire white or 
black to direct his kitchen. To hold slaves or 
to go unserved was a general sad necessity in 
Southern society. ‘lhe disgrace of Randolph 
appears in the correspondence of this period, 
and the public feeling over Jay’s treaty; and 








Washington’s pungent notes on Monroe’s 
‘View’ are extended beyond the point at 
which Sparks, for some reason, stopped. They 
furnish some of the best reading in the vol- 
ume. The growth of the “ Federal City,” and 
the speculative boom in it, are also glanced at, 
and there is much evidence of Washington’s 
desire to see a national university established 
at the capital. His Farewell Address is print- 
ed from the original draft in the Lenox Li- 
brary, on the same page with Hamilton’s 
draft, which was followed in the main. We 
observe on p. 230 a reference to vol. i., p. 168, of 
Mr. Paul Leicester Ford’s edition of ‘Jefferson’s 
Writings’—proof that this forthcoming publi- 
cation is all ready to succeed the Washington 
on its completion. 


—It appears that Marshal MacMahon has 
been occupying himself since his retirement 
from the Presidency of the French Republic 
in writing out the souvenirs of his long and ac- 
tive life. The Marshal is now eighty-four 
years old, and he bears his years lightly. ‘The 
Figaro of July 2 publishes an interview with 
him from which we learn that his Memoirs 
are already quite finished. Four copies of 
them, in fact, have been lithographed, but no 
one has as yet been permitted to read them. 
The title will be simply ‘ Souvenirs du Maré- 
chal de MacMahon, Duc de Magenta.’ The 
interviewer says that the work consists of five 
goodly volumes—whether of manuscript or 
print he does not make clear. At any rate, 
the book promises to be cf a certain bulk. It 
begins with MacMahon’s experiences in the 
African expedition in 1837, when as a captain 
he did brilliant work at the siege of Constan- 
tine. By 1855, when the Crimean war began, 
he was a general, and he tells the story of his 
share in that campaign; then follows an ac- 
count of the Kabyle expedition; then of the 
war with Italy, where he won his title; then 
of his return to Africa and his polemic with 
Cardinal Lavigerie. This ends the first por- 
tion of the book. ‘Ihe second part treats of 
events since 1870—of the war with Prussia, the 
Débfcle, the work done by the Versailles 
troops, his own Presidency, and the rest. It 
is understood that he criticises with considera- 
ble severity that part of the conduct of the 
Franco-Prussian war for which he was not bim- 
self responsible; that he goes very fully into 
the Versailles episode, and that he opens much 
of the secret history of his own election, and 
especially of his dealings with the Right. The 
Marshal says that his book will appear at fur- 
thest before two years are over. It is likely 
enough to be in our hands much before that 
date—and an interesting book it will be. 


—Everybody knows the three thanksgivings 
in the Jewish liturgy in which the pious He- 
brew blesses the Eternal that he was not born 
an idolater, nor a slave, nor awoman. About 
a year ago Prof.James Darmesteter published 
a pamphlet in which he pointed out the fact 
that these thanksgivings resemble almost to 
the extent of identity certain invocations in 
the Parsee liturgy. The identical expressions, 
he held, were no doubt borrowed on one side 
or the other; but which was the original pos- 
sessor of them? M. Darmesteter traced the 
Jewish thanksgivings back to the second cen- 
tury and to Palestine, where they were attri- 
buted to a pupil of the great Rabbi Akiba. The 
Persian thanksgivings he holds to be of a date 
somewhere between the fourth and seventh 
centuries, when there was considerable inter- 
course between the Persian court and learned 
Jews. The reciprocal influence of Judaism and 
Zoroastrianism is one of the more tempting of 
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the fields of research that lie open to the mo- 
dern scholar. An item towards the discussion 
was offered in the Academy of June 25 in a 
letter upon M. Darmesteter’s liturgiological 
pamphlet by Mr. J. Murray Mitchell. He 
finds in both the Parsee and the Hebrew 
thanksgivings echoes of earlier Greek philoso- 
phers. Diogenes Laertius, in his life of Thales, 
says: He used to say that he was thankful to 
fortune for three things—tirst, because he had 
been born a man and not a beast; next, that 
he was a man and not a woman; thirdly, that 
he was a Greek and not a barbarian. Other 
slightly different forms of the same thought 
occur elsewhere, and are attributed variously 
to Thales, or Socrates, or Plato. Not to go 
minutely into the extremely important ques- 
tion of dates, it may be said roughly that the 
saying in question may well have been familiar 
among the Greeks as early as tie third century 
before Christ, and was certainiy familiar to 
them by the middle of the first century of the 
Christian era. So they antedate both the Jew- 
ish and the Parsee liturgies. The Jews doubtless 
—or most likely—borrowed from the Greeks; 
but from whom did the Persians borrow? 
Possibly from the Jews; M. Darmesteter would 
no doubt hold this view. But the Greeks, and 
especially their philosophers, had an influence 
upon Persia far greater than is commonly sup- 
posed, and greater than we commonly realize 
to ourselves. It would no doubt be extrava- 
gant to compare it with the influence of 
French thought upon Russia, but it is analo 
gous to that. 


—The latest contribution to the literature of 
witchcraft and of demoniacal possession comes 
to us from Munich, Bavaria, in the form of a 
pamphlet of thirteen pages entitled * Die 
Teufelsaustreibung in Wemding. Nach dem 
Berichte des P. Aurelian fiir das Volk kritisch 
beleuchtet von Richard Treufels.’ The official 
report of the exorcist, Father Aurelian, who 
cast the devil out of a boy ten years of age in 
the church of the Capuchin cloister at Wem- 
ding, July 13 and 14, 1891, is printed in full 
and reads like a chapter from the ‘Malleus 
Maleficarum,’ or some medizval dissertation 
on demonology. In his introduction, Herr 
Treufels asserts that no true Christian, whether 
Catholic or Protestant, and no devout Jew can 
question for a moment the reality of demonia- 
cal possession. It isa belief which is based upon 
the universal assent of mankind, as embodied in 
the traditions of all nations of ancient and 
modern times, and confirmed by the unequi- 
vocal testimony of the Oid and New Testa- 
ments and by the teaching and practice of the 
Catholic Church. He also gives the “signs of 
possession” and the methods of healing it (ex- 
orcisms, sacraments, holy water, etc.) as pre- 
scribed by ecclesiastical rituals. On this point 
Father Aurelian expresses himself still more 
strongly: “Whoever presumes to deny posses- 
sion confesses thereby that he has gone astray 
from the doctrine of the Catholic Church; but 
he will believe in possession wien he himself 
is in the possession of the devil in hell. As 
for me, I have the authority of two bishops.” 
namely, the Rt. Rev. Pancratius of Augsburg 
and Leopold of Eichstadt. An interesting 
volume bearing in part upon the same subject 
is Adolf Harnack’s ‘Medicinisches aus der il- 
testen Kirchengeschichte’ (Leipzig: Hinrich). 
The work is divided into six chapters, which 
treat of the earliest Christian physicians, the 
views held by Christians of the first three cen- 
turies concerning dietetics, therapeutics, physi- 
ology, psychology, diseases, exorcisms, and, 
in general, of the Gospel of the Saviour as a 


gospel of healing. Christ conceived of himself 
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as a physician sent to them that are sick, 
both he and 
their mission to mankind, are fond of using 
imagery drawn from the healing art. The 
same tendency is observable in the writings of 
the fathers. 
of “ Luke, the beloved physician,” who, besides 
being the author of the third Gospel, has also 
ascribed to him by tradition the Act 

Apostles and portions of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews—ihis last upon the strength of certain 
anatomical, dietetic, 
(Heb. iv. 12; v. 
however, imply 


his disciples, in procla 


The book begins with an account 
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and therapeutic allusions 
12-14; xii. 12), 
any special knowledge, and 
might bave been written by any person of or 
dinary intelligence 


which do not, 


RAMSAY’S LANCASTER AND YORK 


Lancaster and York: A Century of Ex st 
History (A.D. 1300-1485). By Sir James H 


Ramsay of Bamff, Bart., M.A., barrister- 
at-law; late 
With maps and illustrations, 


student of Christ Church 
Oxford: Cla 
rendon Press; New York: Macmillan. IN 


THERE have hitherto been some strange 


in English historiography. We have had no | 


good special history of the period of Lancaster 
and York, of that of the early 
that of Anne. Sir James Ramsay 
taken to give us a history of the period of 
Lancaster and York, and he seems to have 
done his work well. The materials are not 


Pudors, or of 


has under 


copious or of the best kind. In parts there is 
little more to be made out of them by 
means than a dry skeleton, but we are 1 
ful to a writer who does not try to embellish 
his story by squeezing out of the materials 
more than they really have in them. Surfeited 
with the imaginary and sen 


joice ina change to the sober and conscien 





tious. We can even dispense with what is 


called philosophy, so long as w iss 
that the facts are given correctiy and in tl 
true connection \ historian whose facts 
untrustworthy Was the other dav 

an admirer as giving what was } 

fact, “the spirit of history We hav 

much of the spirit of history in this sens 
Sir James Ramsay is singularly abstemicus 
in the use of the paint-box. Once we thought 
we had caught him in resorting to it. It was 
where, on the eve of Agincourt, he speaks of 
Henry as “gaining a view of the dark squad 
rons of the French slowly wending their wav 
upwards along a hollow.” But on refer: 

to the authority (the ‘Gesta’) we tind ft 
cuneos Gaillicor ‘ and th ch te? s 


“dark” would be a medieval barbarism, 
interpretation is probably right 


The York and Lancaster period falls into tw 








parts, the first part comprising the last 
tion of the hundred-years’ war between Eng 
land and France, the second the wars 
Roses. The wars of the Roses, with all their 
havoc—material, moral, social, and political 
were the natural sequel of the hundred-vears’ 
war. The restless, turbulent, bloodthirsty, 
and rapacious temper formed in raiding ov: 
France showed itself, when there was 
longer an outlet for it abroad, in civ il at 
bome; and from “spanning for French crowns” 
the nobiles took to “ spanning ” for each other's 
estates and heads. Here was another ve1 : 


e 
tion of t 


& numerous progeny of children like their 


nee English and 


French territory was a legacy of the Norman 





conquest. The feelings of the English and 
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nations towards each other have 
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| mance masses for the souls of those 
‘ had fa nat <A our which seems to 
s v that he felt some personal responsibility 
that carnage If this view of the case is 
w founded, we have another illustration of 
the tendency of Church establishments; for 
Ark shop ¢ heley and his colleagues would 
hardly have instigated an invasion of France 
‘ v for tl irpose of putting an end to 
a ctrinal controversy in England, had not 








the ascendency of the impugned doctrines been 


essential to the ret 


ention by the clergy of 





mous wealth and power. 


Freeman used to say that he never could teil 


whether Henry 1V. was the best or the worst 


f kings. Sir James Ramsay seems to feel no 


doubt that Henry had Richard II. murdered 


in prison; not, however, out of cruelty but out 

policy, to put an end to the conspiracies in 
Richard’s favor, while conscience, in those 
lays of religious formalism, might be techni 


cally salved by starving the victim to death, 


which, it seems, was done, instead of shedding 
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his blood. Henry’s political alliance with the 
reactionary clergy, which bore fruit in the 
statute De heretico comburendo, and the burn- 
ing of Lollards are also to be scored against him, 
though by way of compensation he gave a 
startling and stunning blow to clerical privi- 
lege by beheading Archbishop Scrope for trea- 
son. On the other hand, his reign was consti- 
tutional, and the credit seems partly due to his 
own temper, though the novelty of his dynas- 
ty, the doubtfulness of his title from the legiti- 
mists’ point of view, and the restiveness of the 
great nobles, who regarded him with jealousy 
as one of themselves raised above their heads, 
made the support of the commons indispensa- 
ble. Sir James Ramsay paints him as pains- 
taking and industrious, merciful, temperate, 
and domestic, and sets down his character and 
talents as those of a good official, giving him 
credit for bequeathing to his son a strongly- 
founded throne, and for having effected this 
by parliamentary tact and regard to constitu- 
tional principles. The words, “uneasy lies the 
head that wears a crown,” and the speech of 
which they form a part, could not have been 
put into more appropriate lips. If a life of in- 
cessant trouble, care, danger, and strife could 
atone for crime, the soul of Henry IV. was 
absolved for the murder of Richard IT. 


The scene in Shakspere where Prince Henry 
steals the crown is proved to be impossible by 
the circumstances of the King’s death. But 
the Shaksperian version of Henry V.’s youth, 
banished to tiction by Mr. Endell Tyler, is re- 
stored to history by Sir James Ramsay. It 
seems that all the sons of Henry IV. were wild, 
and that they even played practical jokes much 
resembling the escapade at Gadshill. Prince 
Henry did quarrel with his father, and even 
sought to force him to abdicate. He also was 
at enmity with Judge Gascoigne. On his ac- 
cession his character changed, and he became 
a great man of action. As a king, though 
stern and inexorable, he was righteous. His 
rule in France was admitted by the French to 
be good; his camp was a model of discipline; 
and he strictly restrained excessesin war. His 
ambition, however, was the ruin of his dynas- 
ty. His conquests tired the heart of the nation ; 
their inevitable loss filled it with rage and 
shame; and Sir James Ramsay is warranted in 
saying that the fall of Henry VI. was the Ne- 
mesis of Agincourt. 

Sir James Ramsay seems to think that in 
the wars of the Roses the House of Lancaster 
represented the more constitutional, that of 
York the stronger and more arbitrary, form of 
government. We can hardly see on what this 
judgment is founded. The government of the 
first Lancastrian king could not be arbitrary, 
because the dynasty had not taken root. But 
it was firmly rooted at the accession of 
his grandson, as its tenacity through the 
storms which followed proved. So far as we 
can see, in the mist of a very imperfectly re- 
corded period, the rule of the camarilla which 
governed in,the name of the imbecile Henry 
VI., though weak, was not constitutional. It 
certainly was irresponsible. Margaret of Anjou 
was not likely to have brought constitutional 
principles from her home. Her letters, which 
have been _preserved, seem to betray a_ ten- 
dency to favoritism anda habit of interference 
with public justice. Her conduct in the war 
was wolfish. Gloucester died a captive in the 
hands of Margaret and Suffolk and at the mo- 
ment when they had reason to fear his denun- 
ciation of the secret session of Maire. That 
he died of chagrin is surely a very charitable 
hypothesis. London and the other cities, 
which would generally be favorable to popular 





government, seem to have been on the York- 
ist side, though this may have been partly due 
to the folly of Margaret in bringing down 
upon southern England 4 marauding body of 
Scotch auxiliaries whose fatal aid she had pur- 
chased by the cession of Berwick. The mon- 
archy of Edward IV., founded in successful 
war and on the ruin of the baronage, then 
almost the sole trustee of political liberty, 
could not fail to be arbitrary apart from any 
political traditions of his house. The humilia- 
tions, distractions, and weaknesses of the cam- 
arilla Government were sufficient to account 
for its fall and for the confusion which en- 
sued. But the contest soon assumed the cha- 
racter of a murderous blood-feud between two 
groups of families, in which all principles of 
action, except mutual hatred or personal am- 
bition and rapacity, seem to have been lost. 
The greatest politician on the stage was War- 
wick, in whose tortuous and unscrupulous ca- 
reer we can trace no public aim. 

Sir James Ramsay has not overlooked, but 
he does not seem to have quite sufficiently 
marked, the critical change made in the situa- 
tion by the birth of Prince Edward. It does 
not appear that York’s ambition was very 
daring, unmeasured, or precipitate. He would 
probably have been satisfied with the Regency, 
or, supposing the King legally capable of gov- 
ernment, with a fair share of power and an 
assurance of the succession. But the birth 
of a son to the King and Margaret shut the 
door of compromise, and compelled York 
either to claim the crown or to retire into a 
private station, in which, after what had been 
done, he would hardly have been safe under 
Margaret of Anjou. A similar change in a 
political situation was wrought by the birth 
of a son to James II., which, by shutting out 
the prospect of deliverance at the tyrant’s 
death, compelled the national leaders to strike 
without delay. In both cases the child was 
declared by the adverse party supposititious. 
We know that in the case of James’s son the 
suspicion, though not unnatural, was unfound- 
ed. But Prince Edward was born after eight 
years of barren wedlock, when the King was 
not only imbecile in mind, but so weak in body 
tbat he could not rise from his chair without 
assistance. Margaret fought for the boy’s 
right with a fierce and indomitable energy 
which might seem to show that he was her 
own child. But she had hatred and ambition, 
both most intense, to stimulate her, apart 
from maternal love. 


A similar remark may be made with regard 
to the murder of the Princes in the Tower by 
Richard III. Sir James Kamsay, we venture 
to think, hardly appreciates the effect of this 
incident. Public horror does not seem to have 
been excited by Richard’s usurpation, if indeed 
the doctrine of legitimacy was so well estab- 
lished that a King who had been recognized by 
Parliament and crowned by the Church would 
be generally deemed a usurper. The people 
had become inured to violent changes of dy- 
nasty, and they had the strongest reasons for 
preferring the rule of an able adult like Rich- 
ard to that of a boy under whose name an- 
other camarilla would have borne sway. They 
had also become familiar with all ordinary 
butchery, and would have taken the execution 
by Richard of Hastings and other political ene- 
mies almost as a matter of course. When 
Richard was at Oxford on his royal progress, 
Waynflete, Bishop of Winchester, a prelate of 
the highest character, came from Winchester 
expressly to meet and entertain the King at 
Magdalen College, of which the Bishop was 
the founder. But the murder of the two young 





princes by their uncle seems to have touched 
the hearts of the common people, and called 
forth against Richard that general execration 
which made him morally weak while in num- 
bers he was strong, and unnerved the arms of 
his soldiers on the decisive field. As to the 
fact of the murder, Sir James Ramsay has no 
doubt, nor can any doubt be reasonably felt. 
Whose were the two skeletons, corresponding 
to the ages of the two boys, which were 
found under the staircase leading up to the 
chapel in the White Tower in 1674? 

The materials for the financial part of the 
history are more complete and trustworthy 
than for the rest. Sir James Ramsay has 
made good use of them. The bearing of the 
finance on the general history is never to 
be left out of sight. lt is an important 
fact that the old feudal and landed revenues 
of the Crown in the time of Henry IV. proba- 
bly did not amount to 25,000 pounds, so that 
the Royal Government could not be carr‘ed 
on without the aid of the commons, which 
was doled out reluctantly and sparingly—often, 
indeed, in wholly inadequate measure; the 
popular notion being that the King ought to 
live “of his own.” 

The portraits are very interesting. The 
features of Henry IV. are solid and heavy, 
such as that of a “good official,” to repeat Sir 
James Ramsay’s term, might be. His face is 
that of a sort of English Vespasian. We could 
hardly discern the force of the conqueror in 
the face of Henry V., but it bespeaks 
sternness. On the face of Henry VI. disaster 
is clearly written. His face in boyhood is 
weak, in manhood plainly imbecile. Edward 
IV. had a great reputation for beauty, which 
his portrait hardly bears out, while it does 
bear out his reputation for sensuality. He was 
evidently a great soldier. Of the comparative 
humanity which Sir James Ramsay ascribes 
to him we do not clearly see the proof. He 
butchered the leaders of the other party with- 
out mercy, and if he spared the commons, it 
must be remembered that butchering the com- 
mon people in England was not so safe a prac- 
tice as in France. In the face of Richard IIT. 
there is nothing villanous, though the look is 
gloomy as well as careworn. He founded re- 
ligious institutions, he encouraged letters by 
permitting the free importation of books, 
and the legislative record of his short reign is 
good. The age, in England as well as in 
Italy, was a moral and religious interregnum 
in which a politician might be unscrupulous 
even to the extent of committing murder 
without being naturally a superlative villain. 

It is derogatory to the Clarendon Press that 
these important volumes should have been al 
lowed to be published without an index. 





WHYMPER AMONG THE ANDES. 


Travels amongst the Great Andes of the 
Equator. By Edward Whymper. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1892. Pp. xxiv, 456. Maps 
and illustrations. 

Supplementary Appendix to the Same. By 
Edward Whymper, with Contributions by 
H.W. Bates, F.R.S., T. G. Bonney, D.Sc., 
F.R.S., F.D.Godman, F.R.S., and Others. 
London: John Murray. 1891. Pp. xxii, 147. 

In these days of hasty book-making, the de- 

liberateness of an author who delays twelve 

years after the collection of his data before 
giving the results of his labors to the world, 
cannot but challenge admiration. Mr. Whym- 

per visited Ecuador during the years 1879-'80, 

and there performed a work which will link 
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his name as inseparably with the plateaus 
and mountains of that remarkable country as 
those of La Condamine and Humboldt before 
him. This may seem exaggeration to those 
who know Mr. Whymper only as the author of 
that light and sketchy narrative, ‘ Scrambles 
amongst the Alps’; but in twenty years a 
great change has come over him. The mere 
clambering of a dangerous peak for the empty 
honor of bringing away “the giant’s head in a 
bag,” is no longer the incentive to his excur- 
sions. An earnest scientific purpose has re- 
placed the boyish enthusiasm of earlier years. 
He is as indefatigable as ever in climbing 
mountains, he revels in lofty heights, and 
courts the perilous aréte and treacherous gla- 
cier; but he now seeks by the most painstak- 
ing efforts to establish elevations with abso- 
lute accuracy, to determine the effects of high 
altitudes upon the human system, and to as- 
certain the characteristics and utmost limits 
of the flora and fauna of these regions. 

He attempted the ascent of eleven of the 
loftiest Ecuadorian peaks, and attained the 
summit of nine, among the latter being Chim- 
borazo, Cotopaxi, Antisana, and Cayambe. 
Chimborazo had previously been considered 
inaccessible, the failures of Humboldt and 
Boussingault to accomplish the ascent 
well known. It must be remembered, how 
ever, that these earlier explorers were inade- 
quately equipped for such a task; neither 
were they as experienced in this special kind 
of work. Mr. Whymper, on the other hand, 
is an adept, and went prepared for every 
difficulty that might arise. His careful details 
of his outfit, and his accurate descriptions of 
his methods of work at high altitudes, will 
serve as an admirable guide to others who may 
be tempted to pursue similar investigations in 
future; and the rich and unexpected tield for 
the student of natural history which Mr. 
Whymper has discovered will surely stimulate 
many an expedition into the snowy Andes. 
Previous travellers have given little attention 
to the insect life of elevated regions, and the 
specimens which have 
usually been regarded as stragglers from lower 
levels. Mr. Whymper brought home 160 spe- 
cies collected between the altitudes of 8,000 
and 16,660 feet above the sea; of which 60 per 
cent. were new to science. In addition to 
these, which were all of considerable size, he 
rejected a still larger number of small insects 
on account of the difficulty of inducing spe- 
cialists to undertake their identification. Co- 
leoptera were the most abundant, existing un- 
der stones and in loose detritus, but eight 
other orders were represented, and butterflies 
(Colias alticola), and several species of moths 
were taken as high as 16,000 feet. Two species 
of crustaceans were also found as high as 13,- 
300 feet, and yet, with all this, Mr. Whymper 
announces that his time was so occupied in 
following out the other objects of his journey 
that he could make only the most cursory 
search for examples of the Andean fauna. 








being 


been observed have 


The Appendix is almost wholly devoted to 
the classification and description of the speci- 
mens, of which the Coleoptera are described by 
H. W. Bates, David Sharp, Henry S. Gorham, 
A. Sidney Oliff, and Martin Jacoby; the 
Hymenoptera by Peter Cameron; the Lepidop- 
tera by F. Ducane Godman and Osbert Sal 
vin; the Rhynchota by W. L. Distant; the 
Crustacea by E.J. Miers, A. E. Eaton, and T. 
R.R.Stebbing; and the Reptilia and Batrachia 
by G. A. Boulenger. Prof.T.G. Bonney adds a 
note on the rocks from the Andes brought 
home by Mr. Whymper, from which it appears 
that the geology of this portion of the Andean 
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The Nation. 
range is very simple, consisting entirely of an- 
desite, except in the case of the mountain 
known as Sara-Urcu, which is composed of 
metamorphic rocks. Still more remarkable is 
the fact that this widely distributed andesite 
is highly basic, in many cases being almost 
quartzless, in which respect the Ecuadorian 
rocks are markedly different from those to the 
southward in Peru, where acid rocks, if not 
predominating, are at as abundant as 
basic species, 


least 


Mr. Whymper is inclined to be somewhat 
severe upon former travellers, and in several 
instances his arraignment of them is not made 
in a spirit of charity. On the other hand, one 
can but share his astonishment that so excel 
lent an observer as Humboldt should have as 
serted the non-existence of glaciers in Ecuador, 
especially when he had partially ascended 
Chimborazo, which Whymper saw “crowned 
by glacier and streaming with glaciers.” In 
fact, there peaks on which 
Whymper did not find them; and the positions 
in which they were found are highly instruct 


were very few 


ive, as showing how many conditions besides 
mere elevation above the sea alfect the glacial 
limit and snow line. Whyimper is for discard 
ing the term “snow line” altogether, as being 


youd 


indefinable and meaningless; and with g 


reason, when the limit of permanent snow on 
the equator varies from 14,000 feet to 16,700 
feet. 
and of glacier are uniformly lower on the 
eastern than on the western peaks of the 
Ecuadorian Andes; and in the case of Sara 
Ureu, the most easterly of all, which Mr. 
Whymper practically discovered, the glacier 


It is noticeable that the limits of snow 


descends as low as 14,000 feet. This mountain 
is almost perpetually concealed by immense 
cloud banks, formed by condensation from the 
moisture-laden airs which blow continuously 
from east to west across the basin of the Ama- 
zon. It may be that this condensation is so 
excessive when these airs first sweep up the 
Andean slopes into higher altitudes, that the 
precipitation of snow is more rapid than its 
melting—thus producing glaciers extending to 
the singularly low elevation observed on Sara- 
Urcu; and furthermore, the Amazonian air- 
current, being robbed of so much of its mois 
ture, would need to rise to considerably higher 
elevations before the vapor tension would be 
sufficiently reduced to cause further precipita 
tion, which would 
heights of the snow limit on the western peaks 


aceount for the greater 

The elevations determined by Mr. Whymper 
are unquestionably the most 
made in Ecuador, unless we except those made 


accurate ever 


by the famous Academicians over a somewhat 
As evidence of the re- 
markable accuracy of the work done by this 
body of scientists 1) years ago, the altitude 
assigned for Chimberazo, which they calcu 
lated trigonometrically froma base line whose 


more restricted area. 


elevation had been established by mercurial 
from 
Whymper’s careful barometrical measurements 
20,498 feet 
Whymper'’s measurements were made by two 


barometer, was WW, feet; and now 


1 
the elevation is found to be 
mercurial barometers, carefully corrected at 
the Kew Observatory, in addition to which 
semi-diurnal readings of the barometer and 
thermometer were made at Guayaquil through 
out his stay in 
most accurate cal 
also carried with him a number of aneroids, 


Ecuador, thus enabling the 
ulations to be made. He 
which were read daily at various elevations, 
how utterly unreliable 
these instruments are. He was able, however, 


and served to show 


tu ascertain that some sort of regularity ob 
tained in the error of each instrument, so that 








by long acquaintance with any particular 
aneroid some approximation to accuracy may 
be arrived at. One thing clearly shown is, 
that the air-pump test really indicates nothing 
as to the instrument's probable behavior under 
His ex 


amination into the question of boiling - point 


long-continued use at high altitudes 


determination of elevation adds fresh con 
firmation to every careful experimenter's be 
lief in its unreliability The tables of air 
temperature and body temperature in the bigh 
lands of Ex pador give further value to Mr 

Whymper’s work 


One object of his journey, of which 


be makes 


much, is the ability of the 


human system fo 
accustom itself to the low pressures prevailing 
at high altitudes, but we do not feel that by 
has given us conclusive evidence regarding it 
We know that he and his assistants were seired 
with mountain sickness at 16,004 feet, and in 
a few hours had recovered and were not again 
attacked, although they 
feet, 


nights at 17,285 feet, and ten nights at 16,04 


passed one night at 19.ME) feet, six 


feet While much has been claimel, we are 
not certain that any one has ever remained s 
long at the mast excessive of these elewations 
but many men have lived for weeks at eleva 
tiens of 17,000 feet, and have 
labor from workmen at that height We 
know that there are mines in South 
at an elevation of nearly 16,000 feet, and the 


Galera Tunnel on the Lima and Crova Rat 


road, which is 4,000 feet ng, is 15,645 feet 
above the sea, while the Galera Pass, which 
has been used for centuries, is 17,574 feet. Tl 


ability of men to work at such 
then clearly proved. The effect 
ures upon the human system vat 
individual, and ts as 
“ snow line.” 

While the serious intent of the boek is con 


tinually apparent, there is much sketchy par 


rative, which makes it a most interesting record 
of travel, and reveals incidentally the lives and 
customs of the pe le of these Andean vallevs 

It is pleasing to note Mr. Whymper's ol serva 

tion of the thirst for information among the 
common classes, which so many travellers have 
remarked as characteristic of the half-castes 
of other portions of the Andean region. Mr. 


Whymper’s style is simple, direct, free from 
straining after startling effects; and in this 


very simplicity of diction there is often a 


majesty which is in perfect keeping with the 
sublimity of the Typo 
graphically the book is very handsome, and 


scenes portrayed, 
the illustrations are abundant and well exe 
cuted. There is an ample index, an inset fac 
simile of Maldonado’s Map of Ecuader, with 
a large route map, corrected by 
own triangulations, folded 


Whymper’s 
into a pocket 


cover, 


ENGLISH WATER-COLOR PAINTING. 


A History of Water-Color Painting in Eng- 
By Gilbert R [Illustrated 

Handbooks of Art, edited by E. J. Poynter, 

R.A. ] 
Mr. REDGRAVE has given us in a condensed 
form all that is bistorically 
water-color painting from the earliest times to 


land, tedgrave. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


known about 
our own day, with a complete biographical 
dictionary of the painters who practised this 
art and a f the 
water-color societies. The space in which all 


formation of the 


history < 


this information has to be given is too limited 
for a subject so full of interest and which 
takes so prominent a place in the history of 
British art. Considering the many men of 
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distinct genius who have practised the art ina 
great variety of methods, we should have been 
glad to hear more concerning these methods, as 
well as further details of their lives, with state- 
ments of their relative importance and their in- 
fluence on the painters around them. To Turner 
a whole chapter has been very properly de- 
voted, but such names as Blake, Stothard, 
Rossetti, Frederick Walker receive but inade- 
quate notice, a few lines being devoted to 
each. 

Mr, Redgrave does not believe that the evo- 
lution of English water-color painting can be 
traced to the miniature-painters of the Eliza- 
bethan Age through the Dutch school of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, Adrian 
Ostade and his contemporaries and followers. 
He thinks it much more likely that they de- 
veloped from the artisans who tinted maps, 
woodcuts, and engravings in the sixteenth 
century. This work was called “ washing,” 
and was done in transparent color, An 
authority of 1598, Master Richard Haydocke, 
who wrote ‘A Tracte Containing the Artes of 
Curious Paintinge, Carvinge, and Buildinge,’ 
says: “Of Distemper I note three kinds: In 
Sise used by our common painters upon cloath, 
walles, &c, In Washing with gummed colors, 
but tempered very thinne and bodilesse, used 
in mappes, printed stories, &c., And in Lim- 
ming, where the colors are likewise mixed with 
gummes, but laied with a thick body and 
substance wherein much arte and neatnesse is 
required.” Of these three methods the first 
remains the same to the present day, the 
common distemper-painting of the journeyman 
workman. From the second, “washing,” was 
slowly developed, through the antiquarian 
drawings of topographers, the water-color 
painting of our own day; while the third, called 
by Haydocke “limming,” is the tempera paint- 
ing which the Egyptians practised so skilfully 
four thousand years ago, and the Etruscans 
and Romans also used for mural decorations. 
It was not until the brothers Van Eyck taught 
the use of oil as a vehicle for binding colors 
together that any other method of painting 
existed in Europe. Vasari relates how rapidly 
in his time oil-painting was taking the place 
of fresco and tempera in Italy. In tempera 
painting, white is largely mixed with the pig- 
ments to prevent the transmission of light from 
the ground, while, on the contrary, the grovnd 
should show through transparent washes in 
water-color painting as practised by the early 
painters in that medium, Raphael’s cartoons 
at South Kensington Museum are examples of 
tempera painting on paper, while Mantegna’s 
“Triumph of Julius Caesar” at Hampton 
Court is painted on canvas in tempera also. 
The old illuminators of Church books, of which 
we have exquisite specimens of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, worked in tempera; 
so did the miniature-painters of the Tudor 
and Stuart times. These portraitists painted 
with white or body color, and used gold pro- 
fusely in the ornamentation of their dresses 
and accessories; it was not till later on that 
large masses of transparent color were used 
for draperies, etc. Other changes in the 
method of miniature-painting took place in the 
seventeenth century. 

It seems evident that the use of water colors 
was known on the Continent before Charles 
I.’s time. There is mention “ of a limned 
picture . . . of the Emperor: Rodolphus 
II. painted upon parchment being transpa- 
rent, to be seen on both sides holding against 
the sky,” the work of Frossley, imperial court 
limner during Rudolph’s reign, 1576-1612. 
There is a fing collection of water colors by 
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early Dutch masters at the British Museum, 
beginning in the middle of the seventeenth 
century. These Mr. Redgrave has studied 
carefully, and gives us some account of their 
methods. Adrian Ostade (1610-1685) is the 
best known. He used a ground of a gray tint, 
carefully drawing the outline of his landscape 
with a reed pen, and filling in the shadows 
with brown and gray—preserving the same 
chiaroscuro as in Dutch etchings. These 
studies of Ostade have much the appearance of 
monochromes which have been tinted subse- 
quently. Fyt, Dusart, and Backhuysen are 
among the most successful artists in this style; 
but although after Ostade many changes took 
place, all artists used a gray ground and did 
not attempt pure local color on a white ground, 
which is the manner of the English school. 
For this reason Mr. Redgrave feels convinced 
that the English artists derived their practice 
of water-color art rather from the humble 
topographer than from the expert painters 
of the Continent. Dayes, a topographical 
draughtsman and miniature-painter of the 
early nineteenth century, published in 1808 
a book of ‘Instructions for Drawing and Color- 
ing Landscapes’ which has the details of the 
prevailing practice. Dayes, being a contem- 
porary of Sandby and Cozens, would know 
their method, and therefore the water-color 
art of to-day must have been based on these 
precepts. Mr. Redgrave says: 

“He describes very minutely the mode of 
laying on the colors in the different parts of 
the drawing; the shadows and middie tints, 
he tells us, should be made with Prussian 
blue and a brown Indian ink, the sky with 
‘Prussian blue rather tender,’ the shades of 
the clouds with Prussian blue and Indian ink; 
and he advises working forward from the dis- 
tance into the foreground, leaving out the blue 
in the advance until the foreground is 
reached, which is to be worked with brown 
Indian ink only. Finatly, the darker parts of 
the foreground are to be retouched with Van- 
dyke brown. This would seem to accord in 
every respect with the method pursued by 
Cozens in his best period, and it was on such 
a foundation as this that the true water-color 
art of to-day was based. While we may in 
stance Cozens as a genuine exponent of the 
older schoo!, we must concede to him also the 
eredit of being one of the first to shake him 
self free from the traditions of the topograph- 
ers and to exalt water-color painting to the 
rank of a fine art.” 

It is interesting to note the encouragement 
extended by wealthy patrons to this fresh de- 
velopment of art. William Alexander was 
chosen to accompany Lord Macartney’s em- 
bassy to China in 1792; Cozens went to Italy 
to make sketches for Mr. Beckford. George 
III. was the patron of Paul Sandby, and the 
Earl of Warwick travelled through Italy with 
John Smith, who acquired from this time the 
distinctive title of Warwick Smith. The de- 
mand for book illustrations also contributed 
greatly to the success of water-color drawings. 
The publishers were employing many of the 
members of the Royal Academy at the time of 
its foundation, and we hear of Cipriani and 
Angelica Kauffmann as being especially suc- 
cessful at book work. The Royal Academy, 
founded in 1768, does not seem to have offered 
any very liberal advantages to water-color 
painters, for the miniature-room to which 
their work was consigned was a dingy room 
on a lower floor of Somerset House, which, 
besides the water colors, contained such pic- 
tures in oil as were not considered worthy of 
a place on the upper floor. 

Among the men who seem to have been 
most prominent in the early stages of this art 
was Thomas Girtin, born in 1775. He pushed 
the practice of water-color painting to greater 
perfection than any of his predecessors, He 








studied the grander aspects of mountain scenery 
and finished his drawings directly from na- 
ture, which was an innovation at the time. 
His example seems to have had great influence 
on the rising school, although he died at the 
early age of twenty-seven. It is unfortunate 
that most of his drawings were burned in a 
fire at bis brother’s house, and that, owing to 
his constant use of indigo, which has been 
found to be a very fleeting color, many of the 
examples we possess are in a faded condition. 
Some unknown friend (and it is suggested 
that it may have been Turner) raised a monu- 
ment over his remains in St. Paul’s Church- 
yard. Ruskin, in a letter to Thomas Girtin’s 
grandson, says of this artist: “He is often as 
impressive to me as Nature herself; nor do I 
doubt that Turner owed more to his teaching 
and companionship than to his own genius in 
the first years of his life.” The art of Turner 
covers the whole epoch of the development of 
water-color art, his early studies being of the 
accurate, topographical style, showing little 
of the genius and originality of his later pro- 
ductions. From the time of his election as an 
Associate of the Royal Academy he gave up 
literal imitation of nature, and allowed his 
imagination to have full play; it tinged every 
subject he touched as with a magic brush. 
Through him water-color art in landscape 
reached i's uttermost expression and perfec- 
tion, and he discovered all its resources. 

1t was in 1802 that the water-color painters 
began to consider that it would be well for 
them to hold a distinct exhibition of their own, 
forming themselves into a society. They were 
some time deliberating this plan, which had 
been put forward by William F. Wells, fearing 
the antagonism of the Royal Academy; sd that 
it was not till 1804 that the society was con- 
stituted, consisting of ten original members, 
namely, Hills, Pyne, Shelley, Wells, Nattes, 
Gilpin, Nicholson, Pocock, and the brothers 
John and Cornelius Varley. At their first 
meeting they elected by ballot six members: 
Barret, Cristall, Glover, Havell, and Rigaud. 
Shelley was elected treasurer and Hills the 
secretary. The rules were drawn up with ex- 
emplary prudence, the number of members 
fixed at twenty-four, the ofticers to be elected 
annually, and an annual exhibition of original 
works was determined on. Roget, in his ‘His- 
tory of the Old Water-Color Society,’ which 
Mr. Redgrave has made use of for many im- 
portant details, tells us that “out of the profits 
of the exhibition, should there be any after 
payment of expenses, a sum was to be set apart 
for the expenses of the following year, and the 
residue was to be divided among the members 
in sums proportioned to the value of the draw- 
ings sent and retained for exhibition.” April 
22, 1805, was the date of the first exhibition, 
in rooms in Lower Brook Street built by Van- 
dergucht; the price of admission, one shilling, 
included the catalogue. An innovation which 
attracted attention was the presence of an at- 
tendant with price-list of pictures, who put 
down the names of buyers in a book and took 
a deposit of ten per cent. on the purchase 
money. No less than twelve thousand persons 
visited the exhibition during the six weeks it 
remained open, and the amount of money 
taken by the sale of drawings was £2,860. 
The average price of the drawings was about 
ten pounds, eleven shillings, according to 
Roget. The number of pictures exhibited was 
275. After all expenses were paid, the mem- 
bers had a surplus of £272 to divide among 
themselves. The second year they elected 
associate exhibitors, who were limited to five 
works each, and they determined to elect two 
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new members from this class every year, un 
til the full number of twenty-four was at 
tained. The success of these exhibitions con- 
tinued, the visitors and sale of pictures in 
creasing, till 1812. It is characteristic of the 
more chivalrous spirit of that time that the 
one lady exhibitor, Miss Byrne, was exempted 
from any liability for losses which might arise, 
while accorded an equal share in the surplus 
money. The exhibitions increased in interest, 
as years went on, and frequently, almost 
yearly, changed their rooms; but after 1812 
the public interest visibly declined, and the 
sales decreased so much that the members be 
came anxious and called a meeting. 
ial that in future oil pictures should also 
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New noni Cheaper Bilitions for 


Present Exigencies. 


WAGES. 
A treatise on Wages and the Wages Class. By FRAN- 
cis A. WALKER. &vo, $1.75. 


MONEY. 


By FRANCIS A. WALKER. &vo, $1.75. 





HENRY HOLT & CO., N. Y. 


Far from To-day. 


Although these six stories are dreams of the misty 
past, their morals have a most direct bearing on the 
present, Anauthor whohas the soul to conceive 
such stories is worthy to rank among the highest. 
One of our best literary critics, Mrs. Louise Chan- 
dler Moulton, says: 


“T think it is a 
veal genius, Homeric in its 
simplicity, and beautiful ex- 
ceedingly.”’ 


FAR FROM TO-DAY. By GERTRUD! HALL. 
Price $1.00. ROBERTS BROTHERS, Pubiishers. 

7, 12 Subscription to foreign pe- 

Fo eit Books. riod.c Is, tauchnitz British 

Au hors, Cataleugues on ap- 

plication. CARL SCHOENHOF, 144 Tremont St., Boston. 
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be admitted to their exhibitions. This pro 


posal, which nullitied the very object of the 
society, Was vigorously opposed by some of 
the members, who, on its being carried def 
nitely, withdrew. 
hibiting water colors alone was reverted to in 
1821. Since that time the society, ever in 
creasing in success and prosperity, has been 
established in Pall Mall East, and in 1882 her 
Mi ajesty 
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gave permission that it shouid call 
tse lf Roys al. 

Mr. Redgrave also gives us a full account of 
the origin and growth of the Institute, still 
another pure body of water-color painters; 
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by those who practise this art and to the re 


EDWARD EVERETT HALE 


( ‘ ntrtbt ute ) li ¢ hapte ? y 


A New tngland Hieleei 


to the 


AUGUST ATLANTIC 


It has also articles by 


and he devotes a chapter to the mater 


EpMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN, 

In Memory of Percy Busshe Shelley. 
WILLIAM CRANSTON LAWTON, 
The Persians of Aeschylos. 

Wm, J. STILLMAN, 
The Revival of Art. 
Vipa D. ScuppDER, 
The Prometheus Unbound of Shelley. 1. 
BRADFORD TORREY, 
The Passing of the Birds, 
and others, 
35 cents; $4.00 a year. 
Houghton, Miffiin & Co., Boston, 
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TIFFANY GLASS & DECORATING COMPANY 
‘FURNISHERS:‘& GLASS-WORKERS:DOMESTIC-& ECCLESIASTICAL: 


‘DECORATIONS 


*333°T0'341' FOURTH AVENUE: 


: MEMORIALS 


NEW-YORK: 


N. B.—WE WILL ESTEEM THE MENTION OF THIS PAPER A PAYOR 





‘* The weary brain requires some nerve 2 sustaining element as food.’’—HERBERT SPENCER. 


Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites. 


The vital principle of animal and vegetable life isolated from the ox brain and wheat germ. 


The loss of memory, the tired and exhausted feeling, 


the dull, 


unrefreshed sleep, or nervous sleeplessness, brain weariness, de- 
pressed vitality, are simply the brain and nervous system calling 


for their necessary food. 
phites give great relief. 


In this condition the 
It restores the true protagon, the brain 


Vitalized ies. 


phosphoid, increases brain and nerve power by specially feeding 


the nerve centres. 


For thirty years endorsed by leading physic lans ar ad 


It reinv igorates brain and body. 


the world's 
best brain workers. Formula on the label. Pamphlet free to th = VO S } O. 
who write forit. Druggists or by mail, $1.00. 56 W. 25th St. . 
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Florsford s 
ACID PHOSPHATE, 


Recommended and prescribed by 
physicians of all schools 


DYSPEPSIA,NERVOUSNESS 
EXHAUSTION, 


and all diseases arising from im- 
perfect digestion and derange- 
ments of the nervous system. 

It aids digestion, and is a brain 
and nerve food. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


sy A H.: UPI I AM&Ct an 
MEMORIAL-TABLETS 


IN‘ BRASS: AND* BRONZE* 
“54 South: tfth Az (.* near ‘Bleecker’ St. 
‘NEW - YORK * 


Our new Book Catalogue not only 


gives the size and price of all the standard works on 
Homeopathy, but an intere sting dese ription of each, 
together with opinions of the press and of physi 


cians. Mailed free 
BOERICKE & TAFEL, 
Homeopathic Pharmacists and Publishers, - 


rors Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
Established in 1835 


EDITEUR ET LIBRAIRE FRANCAIS 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS 


851-853 6e AYENUE, NEW YORK coin de 48e rue. 
i Catalogue enroyé franco sur demande. 
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Ox10, Cincinnati, Walnut Hills. : 

TSS NOURSE WILL REOPEN HER 

English and French Family and Day School 
September 28, 1892. Pupils take special work or 
the sul course fk r college examinations. 


Ox10, Cincinnati. 
TSS ARMSTRONG’'S SCHOOL FOR 
Girls, Liddesdale Place, Avondale. Family 
ted. Circulars i 





's sent on application. | Alle 
: Onto, ‘Cincinnatt. 
fy ome N PARK SCHOOL FOR G/IRLS.— 
Twelfth year begins Sept. 26. Resident pupils 
limited to ten. For cireular address Mme. F FREDIN. 
OnI0, Columbus, 151 East Broad St. 
TSS PHELPS’S ENGLISH AND 
Reamer S School for Young Ladies.—Special ad- 
pee ig uage, Literature, Music, Art, Ora- 
. aye OD Ei yalcal a an Social Culture. ‘Fall term begins 
ep’ 


Saeaeeremn, Bryn Mawr, 10 miles from Philada. 

RYN MAWR COLLE GE, A COLLEGE 

for Women, vffers graduate and underg. aduate 
courses in oa..skrit, Greek, Latin, Mathematics, Eng- 
lish, anglo-baxon, French, Uli French, Italian. Spa- 
nish, German, including Gotuic and Old High Ger- 
man, Ce. tic, Hebrew, History, Political uetonse, thy 
ghee, Cami siry Buwlogy,an ectures on Philosophy. 
Gymnas.um, Ww Dr. Sargent’s a, Daratus comp.ete’ 
Fellowships (vaiue $50v) in Greex, Buglish, tin, 
Mathewatics, History,and Biology. For Program, 
address as above. 











PENN>YLVANIA, Bryn Mawr, 
ISS BALDWIN’S DAY, BOARD- 
ing, and Cullege Freparatory Schooi for Girls 
reopens Sept. 28. For circular address 
Miss FLORENCE BALDWIN. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Cheste 
tabi § YLVANIA “WILITAR Y ACA- 
MY. 3ist year begins September 14, 1892. 
A Military Meee oy Degrees in Civil Engineering, 
Ohemistry, and A 
Thoroughly organised Preparatory Department. 


Beso. 6a Aa Col. 0. E. Hyatt, President, © 
PENNSYLVANIA, Haverford P. 0. 
AVERFORD COLLEGE, 
Nine miles gp 7 Philadeiphia. 
Opens 9th mo. i SOs — rae obs. to the Secretary, 





PENNSYLVANIA, 10; 
OODFIELD "ee 
Residen -e of the late Clayton French. 

Boarding Schoo! and College Syeneratory for You 
Ladies. (stablished 1879) Within easy access o 
Philadelphia, [wo hours from New York. Board 
and tuition $600 perannum. For catalogue. address 

PE.NOIPAL OF “ WOODFIELD.” 





PENNSYLVANIA, Ugontz. 
— LTENHAM MILITARY ACADE- 
—On the summit of the Chelten me, near 
Philadelphia, Bound Brook route to New York. Com- 
modious buil sand extensive grounds, Attend- 
ance limited to boys. $550 per year: no extras. 
JouN OALVIN Rios, A.M., Principal. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Bustleton. 
T. LUKE'S SCHOOL, A_ high-class 
school. Exceptionallv healthful location. De- 
lightful surroundings. Preparesforany college or 
business. Special care of younger boys. Number 


mited. 
Illustrated Catalogue. o =e 
HAS. H. STROUT, 
F. £. MOuLTon, } Prins. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Germantown, 
5128 Germantown Avenue 


fire NKLIN SCHOOL, - 2 STA BLISH- 











ed in 1885. Chartered in 1887. A School for 
ysand Young Men. Will receive fifteen resident 
pupils. The Annual Kegister, with :ull information, 
sent on application. 
GORGE A, PERRY, | A. M., Head Master, — 





PENNSYLVANIA, P Pe. STR, 
2uz, 04,335 W, Chelteu 

ly ISS MARY E. STE V EN BOARD.- 

ing and Day Schoo..—2ith year. “Approved” 

by Bryn Mawr Coliege. The Bryn Mawr entrance 

examinations are held in the schovul by an examiner 

from from the college. scl Schvol certificate aumits to Vassar. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 
LSS GORDO: NV’ S SCHOOL for YOUNG 
Ladies, 4110 and4112 Spruce Street. Most de- 
ligntful location in Philadelphia. 12tn year opens 
ja Anand 21, 1892. French, Music, and College 
tory. 
Oireular on application. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
ME: S COMEGYS AND MISS BELL'S 
Englisa, French, and German Boarding-School 
for young ladies reopens Sept. 28. 
Students prepared for culiege. Ample grounds for 
outdoor exercise. 


ie PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, G Germantown. 
ERMANTOWN ACADEMY, — ES- 
tablished 1760. Eight bourdi pupils taken. 
ERSHAW, Ph.D. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelph a, 1350 Pine St. 
ISS ANABLE'S English, French, and 
German Boarding and Day School. 44th year. 

















Educational. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 2037 De Lancey 
Place (former; y 2106 Spruce Street). E 
ISS GIBSON’S FAMILY AND DAY 
School for Girls. Fall term begins September 
=. 1s9z. Home pupils limited. Preparation for Col- 
ege. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 2045 Walnut St. 

EST WALNUT STREET SEMI- 

NARY for Young Ladies. 26th Year. Is pro- 
vided for giving a suverior euucation in Collegiate, 
Ec.ectic, and Preparatory Departments; aiso in 
Music a) and Art. 7 Mrs. HENRIETTA KUTzZ, 


PENNSYLVANIA, West Philadelphia. 
EORGE F. MARTIN’S SCHOOL FOR 
Boys. Establisned lo82. o boarding pupi.s taken. 





SouTH Dakota, Sioux Falls. 
‘- SAINTS’ SCHOOL,—A BOARD- 
ing and Day School for Young Ladies and Chil- 
ureo. The school has s Hp advantages; the terms 
are moderate; the building has every modern con- 
vpanenee: Bishop Hare makes it his home. The 
hand dry airof South Dakota proves often very 
alutary to those who need sucha tonic. Sioux Falls 
may be reached by five of the great railroads of the 
country. For particulars address 
ALL SAINTS’ SCHOOL. 





VERMONT, Pring 
ERMONT %PISCOPAL INSTI- 
TUTE.—Home Schvol for Boys. Prepares for 
college or business. Military drili; wholesome dis- 
cipline; most beautiful and heaithful location in the 
country. Terms, $376. 
H. H. Ross, A.M., Principal, 





VIRGINIA, Bellevue. ‘ 
ELLEVUE HIGH SCHOOL.—THO- 
roughly saminpet and of nigh gute. for boys 
aud young men. For er. or intormation, ad- 
eress R. ABBOT, Principal. 





Virani, Lexington. free 
IRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUTE. 
654th Year. State Military, Scientific, and vech- 

nical School. Lge oy Courses in general and ap- 
pliet Chemistry and iu Eug.meering. Confers de- 
gree uf graduate in Acad m.c Course, also degrees 
of Bachelor of Scien: e and © vil Engineer in Tecn- 
nical Courses, Ali expeuses inc.uding cl.th.ng and 
incideutals, provided at rate of $56.50 per mouth 
as an average for the four years, erctusive of outfit. New 
Cadets report Sept. 1. Gen. SCOTT SHIPP, Supt, 


WE BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY, 

—The Leading School of Expression in America. 
First to teach the system of Delsarte. Send for cata- 
logue. Mosgs TRUB Brown, M.A., Boston, Mass. 








Teachers, etc. 
COLLEGE GRADUATE AND SPE- 


cial student at Bryn Mawr. who has had expe- 
rience i “y yaring giris for college, wishes a posi- 
tion for the a year as teacher o: Latin. Ad- 
dress M. E. GALE, A.M., Laconia, N. H. 


A HARVARD GRADUATE AND 
German Ph.D, of exper ence wisaes to tutor 


for the Sept-mber ‘examinatious. Highly recum- 
mended. Address H. H. B., the Nation. 


HARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 
__vard, 68 Chestnut St. Boston. 








School Agencies. 


WE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BU- 
REAU, Eimhurst, (Chicago), Ill., supplies col- 
leges, uuiversities, academies, public schools, etc, 
with t.e Dest teachers, Records of candidates tno- 
roughly investigated aod full informat on :urnisned 
to emp.oyers free of charge. send for list of availa- 
ble candidates. Address C.J. ALBERT, Man ger, 
Eimhurst, i. 
MERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACH- 
ers’ Agency supplies Professors, Teachers, Tu- 
tors, Bescon, etc., to Colleges, Schools, and 
Families. Apply to 





M. J. YouNG-FULTON, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 

7 T. emo :t Place, Boston, Mass., 5 UnienSgu re, 
N. Y., 106 Wabash AV e, Chicago, il, and 12U% outh 
Spring Street, Los Augeles, Cal. 10U0-page Agency 
Ma .ual free. EV -RETT VU, Fisk & 


HE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ 
AGeEacy.--Teachers seeking positions anu those 
wishing a change atanincreas d salary, shou d ad, 
dress C. B, RUcG.Es & Co., (Palace Hotei Building) 
Room ©, 237 Vine Bt, ¢ Cincinnati, 0, 











ME RIC. ‘ANAND FOREIGN Pr ilies s 

tutors, governesses, teachers, een gupblied to 

Colleges, schools, and families. MIRIA 7. 
150 5th Ave., cor. Both Bt. N 

ha pedi MERHORN'’S TEACHERS 
ney. Oldest aad best known in the U. 8. 

Estabiished 13855. 3 East 14th 8t., N. Y. 
BOY FIT FOR COLLEGE OR BUSINESS AT 


Freehold Institute, N.J. datalosue. 














 ‘Bilacatiodal 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 


COPLEY pare. BOSTON, MASS. 
SCHOOL OF DRAWING AND AINTING. 
The Retenesene Year will Open Oct. 3. 
Courses in drawing from the cast and trom life in 
painting and in decurative design, with lectures on 
anatomy oe eee Principalinstructors: hag 
Benson Tarbeil (Drawi and Painting 
Howard Walker. J. re Smit (Decoration), ), pa: 
ward Emerson (Anutomy), and A. K. Cross (Perspec- 
tive). Pupils areallowe the free use of the galieries 
ofthe Museum. For circulars giving vetai:eu inform- 
ation, address Miss ELIZABETH LOMBARD, Manager. 


WILSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
Fifty miles southwest of Harrisburg, Pa., in famous 
Cumberland Valiey. Six trains daily. Border climate, 
avoiding bleak north. $25U per year for board, room, 
ete., and all co.lege studies except music and art. 
Large music college and art school. Music department 
this year, 154, indepenuent of free classes. 
faculty. College course, b.A. and B.s. degrees; music 
college, B.M. Handsome park, S. buildings, steam 
heat, gymnasium, observator ratories, etc. No 
charge for distant pupils during Curistmas oa Eas- 
ter vacations. Rev. J, EDGAR, Ph.D., Prest. 
Chambersburg, Pa. 


WASHINGTON AND LEE 


UNIVERSITY, LExineTon, Va. 
Academic; Law; Engineering. Opens September 8, 
For Catalogue, address G C, LBE, President. 


LAW SCHOOL 
WASHINGTON AND LEE UNIVERSITY, Lexington, Va. 
. A. Graves, Prof. Com. and Stat. Law; J. dolph 
Tucker, Prof. Equity, Constitutionai Law, etc. Opens 
Sept. 3. For Catalogue, address 
G. W. C, LEE, President. 


ROANOKE COLLEGE, 


SALEM, VIRGINIA. 

Fortieth year begi.us Sept. 14 Choice of Courses 
for Degrees Best advantages in English, German, 
French Latin, Greex, Muthema‘ics, sciences, etc, 
also a Commercial Course. Library, 17.0uv volumes. 
Working Laborato y. Healthful mountain ciimate 
for students from North and south. Hxpe.ses very 
moderate. Increa jing patronage from many States. 
For catalogue of 52 pages, illustrated circular, etc., 














addiess JULIUS D. DREHER, President. 
DICKINSON SEMINARY, 
WILLIAMSPORT, 


A thoroughly-equipped al ‘and Scientific 
School for both sexcs. 15 teachers. Kegular aud 
elective courses. Degrees conterred. Kare facili- 
ties in Music, Art, anc Modern Languages. Steam 
heat; el -ctric light; all mouern appliances. $225.40 

ays all charges in a regular course for one year. 

iscounts to p.eachers, teachers, and two from same 
family. Catalogue free. 
E. J. GRAY, D D., President. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Established in 1850. Twenty minutes from Phila- 
deiphia, two hours from New Yurk. Opens i 
tember 28th. For circulars and reports apply to 


Principals. 
OGONTZ SCHOOL P. O., PA. 


HAMPDEN-SIDNEY COLLEGE. 


The 117th Session bet Dope Bove. 15. For Cata- 
logues and other information a ly 
RICHARD mclLWALN President, 
_Hampden- 3 .dney,, Va. 








ABBOT ACADEMY oe oe 
LADIES. 
Begins its 64th year Sept. 15, furnishing enlarged 
opportunities with superior accommodations in its 
new and improved buildings. Address 
Ss PHILENA MCKEEN, Andover, Mass. 


Horner Military School, 


OXFORD, N. 0. 

Modern Buildings. Healthful and attractive loca- 
tion. Efficient instructors. Number limited. A 
model home school for boys. Catalogue sent on ap- 
Dlication. 


WELLS COLLEGE ‘ons 

AURORA, N.Y. 
Three Full Courses of Study. Location beautiful 
and heaithfal. New Building with Modern Improve- 


ments. Session begins September 21, 1892. Send 
for Catalogue. E. 8. FRISBEE, D.D.. President. | 


VANDERBILT UNLVERSITY, 


Nashville, Tenn. Next session opens Sept. 21. Full 
a as Weilas undergraduate courses. Ten Fel- 
owships for college graduates. Seven Departments. 

Fully equipped laboratories and museums. 
WiLS WILLIAMS, Secretary. — 


THE> CLAVERACK COLLEGE 


AND HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE 
For Boys and Girls, will open its 39th year Sept. 19. 
For catalogues addi ess 
Rev. A. H. FLack, A.M., Pres’t, Claverack, N. Y. 


Siglar’s Preparatory School 
($600), Newburgh, N. Y. 


Opens September 14. Norooms kept for boys not 
arranged ior. HENRY W. SIGLAR 
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1 College, 


LONDON, 
Ontario, C anada. 
For Young Ladies $ Girls, 
Beautiful Home Healthy 

imate, Full Academ- 
ic Course Music, Art, 
@ Flocution, etc. Passen ger 
@ Elevator. 150 Acres. Stu- 
dents from 2 


= 
: and States. For illus » 
Alogne, address Rev. E. N N. ENGLISH, M. A Principal 


"THE OHIO UNIVERSITY 


AT ATHENS now Offers ten post: graduate scholar- 
ships having acash value of $100 each, exclusive of 
tuition. The subjects areas follow«: English Lite 
rature, Mathematics, Latin, Psychology, His ory of 
Education, Chemistry, Biology, Physics. Philoso 
phy, Greek. Italso embraces effl_ient Preparatory 
and Undergraduate Departments. A thoroughty or- 
gavized School of Pedagogy unver the vharge of Dr. 
¥ P. Gordy is likewise in process of developme °t. 
CHABLES W. SUPER, President. 


UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND, 
FACULTY OY PHYSIC. 

The 86th annual session will begin Oct. 3, 1892, and 
will end in April, 1893. Ample clinical and laboratory 
facilities. Circulars will be sent on application to 
I. E. ATKINSON,M.D., Dean, 605 Cathedral St., Balti- 
more. 

Pennsylvania College of Dental Surgery. 

The 37th Annual Session Oct. 3, 1892. Clinics ten 
months inthe year. Women a dmiited, For informa- 
tion address C. N. Perrcg, D.D.S., Dean, 1415 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


RIV ERVIE iW POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


57th year. Prepares thoroughly for College, the 
Government. Academies, and Business. Military Or- 
ganization. BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. 


TEW YORK LAW SCHOOL, 
r / wav, N. Y. City.—* Dwight met oe of instrue- 
Degree of LL.B. given after two year ’ course. 
Tuition fee, $100. For 















ACADEMY, 


tion. 
Graduate course now added. 
catalogues, ete., address GEORGE CHASE, Dean 


~UROPEAN SUMMER AND WIN. 

ter Resort, Uni rersity town of Innsbruck. Th'ol, 
Austria; 1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, brac! ng 
climate. Hotel Tirol, open all the year, Carl Landsee, 
Proprietor. Large, airy. sunny rooms, well furnished. 
Elevator. Superior cuisine (table d’héte or a la carte). 
Reduced rates in winter. Carriages and sleighs at 
low rates. Charming excursions made from the hotel 
at all seasons. Unusual advantages for securing 
teachers of the languages, history, science, art, mu- 
sic, etc., at very moderate terms. Eminent medical 
care and skilled nurses if desired. Best English and 
American references. Illustrated pamphlets sent on 
application. 


A GREAT SUCCESS. 
DANIELL’S LATIN PROSE, 


Based upon those parts of Cesar and Cicero read 
in all preparatory schools. 


Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, 


NEW YORK. BOSTON, CHICAGO. 
READY: 


Goodwin's Greek Grammar 


TARY i OD : e 
GINN & COMPANY, Publishers 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, AND CHIC 
READY THIS WEEK: 
The Bible and English Prose Style. 
Selectionsand Comments Edited by ALBERT 8S. 
Cook, Professor of toe English Language and 
Li.erature in Yale Univer sity. 
Intended for use 
seminaries, Universi'y Extension classes, an 


ever there is a desire to approach the 
Biblicat study from the literary side. 





AGO. 


lI wher 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, | 


__ BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 
~ Common Words Difficult to Spell. 


A graded list of 3,500 words that experience bas 
shown are most frequent! ¥Y misspelled. Dictation 
Exerci es from Lowe!l. Hawthorne, Emerson, Irv- 
ing, Addison, etc. Cordially endor ed by superin- 
tendents and teachers. Specimen copy, p stpaid, 
24 cents. James H. PENNI MAN, 
4322 Sansom Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


V[7ANTED — AG ne we omer en 


“ Campsign Bork: Riocraphies of al 
dents. 








The only Politics! Enc yelope dia Three v >l- 
umesin one. Only $2.5). M ifice ‘tus 
35cents. Democratic or Republican 


CHas. L. Wesstser & Co., New York 





Manufacture of Boots and Shoes. 





in schools, colleges, theological 


} an infallible Hair 
| Dressing 


The Nation 


OUR NEWEST BOOKS 


OUT TO-DAY. 


EMMA. 
By JANE AUSTEN. 


2 vols., 16mo, 


from new type, on Ivory paper, with | 
2 » ! 


Halt 
$t.25 per 


frontispiece by E. H. Garrett. 
ruby morocco, 
volume. 


EDITION DE LUXE. 

A special edition on laid paper, me- 
dium Svo, russet cloth, limited to 250 
copies, will be issued simultaneously 
at $2.00 per volume 


gilt top. 


Pierrette and the Vicar of) 


Tours. 

3y HONORE DE BAUZAC 
lated by Katharine Prescott Worme 
ley. 12mo, half Russia. 


rans 


Price, $1.50 


The Twentieth of Miss We Transla 


tions, 


mrmeley s 


At all Bookstores 


Roberts Brothers, Publishers. 


Po , Scie nce Monthly 


rEw D. Waite. Givin 
ye “myth: } 
cerning the for 





stran 


rical and theological ideas 
the earth that have pr 





vailed in anc ent and me iiaeval times 
Natural Selection and Crime. By Epwarp 8 
Morse A vigorous state ment of the scienti 


pri me Hes upon which the treatment of cri 


nals should be based 


1 
7 


A Rice. A story 
one of the most importa’ 





SPENCER 
e bas ber 


An ethical study 
n greatly disr 
peoples of vari 


Veracity. By HeRsert 
showing that thi 
garded by many 
culture 


S virtu 


is Stages of 


OTHER ARTICLES BY 

CaRROLL D. Wricut, Lo«p Ranpo-r 

ANATOLE Leroy Beacuiev. H 

F. Re@xacit, Byron D. Hats 
Marky Davies STEELE 


fH CHURCHILI 
CARRINGTON Bowron, 
TED, CHARLES McRar 


D. APPLETON & CO., New York 
LECTURES ON RUSSIA, 


3y Miss Isabel F. Hapgood, author of * Epic Songs of 
Russia,’ tran slate rot Russian authors, wno has ex 








tensive knowledge of her subject from personal ex- 
| perience travel. Profusely fl) ustrated with 
Stereop Views. ST. PETERSBURG: Wi eee 
Life Mose Ow: Types, ye ancient and modern; 
SUMMER LIFE: N lity and Peasant<: ARCHI- 
TEC ‘TURE AND c “HU Re H: COUNT TOLSTOY. For 


ad dates and particulars, acsiresa, care W. F 
o4 Nassau Street New York city 


National Security Loan and Abstract Co. 
subject of | 


of Macon, Ga. 





CAPITAL...........8]00,000 
N. Y. correspondent and reference, Merchants’ Ex- | 
change Nat'l Ban Refers aso to Am n Nat'l 
Exchange Bank, Macon, 





rst mortgages (paya'ile in 

principal and inte- 

and eight per cent. first 

eb! e in go id) on choice city real es- 

eneral investments made 
ST. 


Back, First Nat'l Ba _ 
six 
} 





ai estate 
Seren 





T choice fa 1. 
THOS B w Es 


tate an: 
aoa COBB. 
President. Se 


‘y and Att'y Treas 


W: If your hair s gone, or te fallt g out o- is th n 
aod dry, you have dandruff or an itchin 
scalp, send 131.00 at once for a bo' tle of 
CAPILLIFORM, 
Restorer and delightful Toilet 
COLUMBIA CHEMICAL cCO., 
330 Washington Avenue, Allegheny, Pa. 








OLD 





| LONDON. 


| weeks, from 


} Pex eipt of ten « 


HaP@eoon, | 


Now going on at the 
i Eas 
« 


| is < flere: ul 


F_O. SCHOFIELD, | 
Pre 


g or sore | 






Vv 


B. WESTERMANN & CoO., 
BOOKSELLERS AND IMPORTERS, 
812 Broadway, New York. 
JUST PUBLISHED 
CAPT. ALFRED HUTTON'S 


SWORD-PLAY 


the 6th, 17th, 
ates of typical 


The systems of Fence in vogue durt 
and 18th Centuries. Containing 57 | 









} @xamples after Marozzo, Di Grassi, ete 
A limited edition of one hundred numbered copies 
for America. Large Svo, superfine Dutch paper, 


bound in buckram, wit 
cover, $6.00 net 


h special designa for the 


SUMMER READING, 
TAUCHNITZ Eaition of British Authors, 2.700 vol 
utnes, sewed, at 50c ; goxl print and paper. Real 
books, not ** printed matter for immediate con 
sumption. ** 
Clean and interesting G+ 
in great varic 


rman and Fyenct Novels 


NEW YORK LEIPZIG 


GUSTAV E. STECHERT, 
Importer of Books and Periodicals 


S10 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Large Stock of Foreign B 
and scarce, and sets of Pertc 

Orders for imyx 


Oks, BeW as well as rare 
utioals 


tation from Bnogland Sliied tn three 


Germany and France in four to five 
weeks. Periodicals at west rates, quick delivery 
BRANCHES 
L@ndon: 30 Wellington Street, Strand, WC 


Leipaig: 10 Hospita 
RARE 
PORTR. 


¢7 
<‘Z ¢ 


Strasse 


BOOKS, 
LITS, 
TOGRAPHS. 


Send Stamps for Separate Lista 


Yking up Searce Books a specialty 


AMERICAN PRESS 
TIMORE 
S. B. LUYSTER, 


78 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
AND Lu ENal 


c <>. 


BAI MD 


NDON, AND 


T oop A wter of Standara Eng/ A B ks. 
OLD AND NEW. 
Catalogues issued bi 


monthly, and sent gra 
tis to any address, 


on application. 


Rare Engravings and Etchings. 


FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO,, 
20 EAST 16TH 8T.. NEW YORK. 


A large collection of fine Colored Prints by Barto- 


} lossi and his pupils has just been received from Eu 


rope; aleo a number of rare old Mezzotinta and other 
Engravings. Correspondence invited; pictures sent 
for inspection free of charge 

3 B.—Illustrated Catalogue No. 9, descriptive of 
Modern Etchings, ready this month: free b yY mail on 
ents in stamps. 


F. W. CHRISTE RN, 
204 Fifth Ave., betw tha 
Importer of Foreign Books, 


Paris Publishers, Tauch 
ners Greeka 


vi2 thSts., New Yo 
Agent for the le 
itz’s Kritish Authors, 
d Latin Classics 
mailed on demand A i rxe 
hand, and new books recei 
AS S00 1 as issiged 


BRENTANO’S FIRE SALE, 
JACKSON BUILDING, No. 31 
loorse st of Broadway. Tne 
including all fleids of litera- 
ind Fresch and German books, 
exy reduced prices. Aca alogue is 
now in prepa ati n, and will be sent postpaid t any 
ad ‘ress apon Orders by mail promptly at- 


tended t& ‘ td 
BREN FANO'S, 31 E. 17th St., New York 
AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 
-ND FOR PRICE LISTS. 
WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 
28 WEST 23D STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


“MBERS, VOLUMES 


ann 
Teub- 
Catalogues of stock 
assortment always on 
ed from Parisand Leipzig 


t 7th St three 

. * tock of Books. 

cience sand art, 
t 
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sale by 


sets of leading and scarce magazines, ae yer 
WILLIAMS, J 


19% Weat 10th st., N 
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Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest of all 
in leavening strength.—Latest United States Gov- 
ernment Food Report. 


RoyaL BakinG PowvER Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 


Unmounted Photographs 


Of Ancient and Modern Works 
of Art, embracing reproduc- 
tions of famous original‘paint- 
ings, sculpture, architecture, 
ete. Price, cabinet size, $1.50 
per dozen; larger sizes in pro- 
poctiom: Lanter n slides to or- 

der, Send 15 cents for 1887 
Catalogue and 1890 Supple- 
ment of 12,000 subjects. 

Photographs mounted on 

plate paper for the illustration of books on art and 
travel. Correspondence invited, 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CoO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
338 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Please mention the Nation. 











SoLIp TRAINS BETWEEN 


New York & Chicago, 
Via Chautauqua Lake or Ni- 
agara Falls. An enchanting 
Panorama of mountains, f.- 
rests, an ' streams. 

Pallman Cars 
Between New York and Ro- 
chester, Buffalo, Niagara | 
Falls, Toronto, Chautauqua 









ERIE. 


LINES 2 


and Chicago. 
D. I, Roberts, Gen’! Pass.Agt. 


Lake, Cleveland, Cincinnati, | ~ 


The Nation. 


[Vol. 55) No. 1413 





‘* The Forum has won the right of way.’ 


THE FORUM, 


August, ending Vol. XIII. 

Political, Shall the Southern Question 
be Revived ?—Unparalleled 
Industrial Progress, Richard 
H. Edmonds, late editor of the 
Manufacturers’ Record (Balto.); 
and 
The Disastrous Effects ofa 
Force Bill, Hoke Smith, Pre- 
sident Atlanta (Ga.) Board of 
Education. 

An American View of the 
Irish Question, Richard Hen- 
ry Dana. 

Municipal Government; A 
Corporate, not a Political 
Problem, Frank Morison. 


Finance. The Folly of Free-Coinage 
Agitation; A Merchant’s 

View, Louis Windmiiller. 
Repeal of the State-Bank 
. Tax! David M. Stone, editor 
New York Journal of Commerce. 


Commerce, The Western Traffic Asso- 
ciation, Aldace FF. Walker, 
Chairman, Commissioners of the 
Western Traffic Association. 


Practical An Example of Organized 
Religion. Thrilt, John Graham Brooks. 


The -@h . and Labor 
Unions; cAn Inquiry, Rev. 
John P. Coyle, Sec\Mass. Con- 
gregationel Association. 


Literfture. Miterature as a Career, Wal- 
j ter Besant. 


Miséellaneous. The Scientific Study of the 
LE Occult, Prof. William James. 
— Good Roads, Ex-Gov. James 
A. Beaver. 
Phonographic Studies of 
Speech, RF. L. Garner. 


Bound Volume XIII. (in cloth postpaid) $3. 
Single copies, 50 cents. $5 a year. 


T he For um Publishing Co, New York 


"Gravel, with its attendant tortures, gives way 
before BUFFALO LITHIA WATER —Advt. 











MIDSUMMER 


HOLIDAY NUMBER. 


MIDSUMMER 


HOLIDAY NUMBER. 


MIDSUMMER 


HOLIDAY NUMBER. 





The the T8Q2 3 Model 





OOP Oe POOSOAOUOOOAOLODOAOLODOOIOOS 


Ready Saturday, July 30—August Century. 


Holiday Number of 


THE CENTURY 


The Midsummer 





MAGAZINE 


A beautifully illustrated issue for summer reading; ready July 
MIDSUMMER 3oth. Special cover. Four complete stories, by Frank R. Stock- 
ton and others. For sale by all newsdez alers. Price 35 cents. 


HOLIDAY NUMBER. THE 


CENTURY CO., NEW YORK. 


» Remington 


Vande 


Presents many points of improvement which will 


readily commend themselves to all users, 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, N. Y. 





OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantic Mutua 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEw YorRE, January 25, 1892. 


The Trustees, in conformity with the Charter 
of the Company, submit the following State- 
ment of its affairs on the 31st of December, 
1891: 

Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist 
January, 1891, to3lst December,1891. $3,862,687 97 


Premiums on Policies not marked off 
lst January, 1891.......ccseccccccessoess 1,394,177 87 


Total Marine Premiums...............05 $5,256,865 84 





Premiums marked off from 1st Janu- 
ary, 1891, to 3lst December, 1891..... $3,784,723 36 


Losses paid during the 
same period.............- $1,836,325 11 
Returns of Pre- We eg 
miums and Ex- 
penses.... - $784,714 90 57 
The Company has the ieinaiiee assets, viz.: 
United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank, and other Stocks.. $7,567,155 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise 2,009,100 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Com- 
pany, estimated at............... 1,083,400 36 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable... 1,425,030 93 
CE cicce crise ccccencensanscedcane 193,895 88 


TIER i sinons cattvnescccucusstess Suvuned seas 682 17 17 

Six per cent. interest on the setananiias certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday 
the second of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1887 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the se- 
cond of February next, from which date all interest 
thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced 
at the time of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of FORTY PER CENT. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending 3lst December, 1891, for which certificates 
will beissued on and after Tuesday, the third of May 


next. By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 
J.D. Jones, George Bliss, Anson W. Hard, 


W.H.H. Moore, John L. Riker, Isaac Bell, 
A. A. Raven, C. A. Hand, N. Denton Smith, 
Jos. H. Chapman, John D. Hewlett, Thomas Maitland, 
James Low, Chas. P. Burdett, Geo. L. Nichols, 
William Sturgis, Henry E. Hawley, Gustav Amsinck, 
Benj. H. Field, C.H.Marshall, Joseph Agostini, 
Jas. G. De Forest, Chas.D. Leverich, Geo.W. Campbell, 
Wm. Degroot, Edw.Floyd- Jones, Vernon H. Brown, 
William H. Webb, George H. Macy, C. de Thomsen, 
Horace Gray, Lawr’ce Turnure, Leand’r N. Lovell. 
Wm. E. Dodge, Wald. P. Brown, 

JOHN D. JONES, President. 

W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 

A. A. RAVEN, 2d Vice- President. 


§ Per Cent. Bonds. 


We offer at para few choice 10-year Debenture 
Bonds (Eastern) dated Jan, 1, 1891; $560 each; $20 
interest coupons, semi-annually. "Unquestionably 
first-class. For circulars and pamphlets apply to 


JAMES BOYS & COMPANY, 
Bankers and Brokers, 
50a and 52 Exchange Place, N. _Y. City. 


NABE 


PIANOFORTES, 
UNEQUALLED IN 
TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP, 
AND DURABILITY. 





y 


y 





Baltim w York. 
22 and 24 E. Baltimore St. 148 sth av. near 20th 8%, 
hington, 817 Market Space. 





